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On the 5th December 1936 the 
large cargo steamer Kingswood, of 
Middlesbrough, left Lourengo Marques 
for Port Pirie, South Australia, where 
she was to load a cargo of concentrates. 
She entered Spencer’s Gulf on Christmas 
Day, and, no berth being immediately 
vacant at Port Pirie, was ordered to 
Port Germaine Roads, some twenty 
miles farther north, to await orders. 
After anchoring, the fires of the 
main boilers were drawn, and those 
of the auxiliary boiler lighted; for 
steam was needed to operate the 
domestic refrigerating machinery, the 
generators, and a number of pumps. 
. For over a week the Kingswood swung 

idly to the tides, the hands on deck 
busy painting; those below doing 
odd jobs in engine-room and stoke- 
hold. On the afternoon of the 2nd 
January the centre fires of the main 
boilers were lighted, an indication 
that the steamer would soon be on 
the move. 


To the modern steamboat-men of 
the Kingswood, peaceful, sleepy Port 
Germaine presented something in the 
nature of an anachronism; for she 
was the only steamer there, while 
lying to their anchors were two large 
Finnish four-masted barques. The 
explanation was perfectly simple, had 
they but known it. By that time 
the great grain areas of the world 
were closed to sail transport, with 
the sole exception of the South 
Australian wheat belt, for which 
Spencer’s Gulf presented a natural 
outlet under conditions less favourable 
to the steamer than to modern sail. 
Here the last of the windjammers— 
less than a score of them, and mostly 
under the Finnish flag—came once 
a year to load grain. Only here 
could the modern sailor hope to. see 
the spectacle of a large sailing ship 
entering or leaving an anchorage 
under sail.. All along the shores of 
the Gulf there are small outporte, 
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each with a few shacks, a general 
store, a post office, a wooden jetty 
for lighters, and, during the season, 
a huge, dominating stack of wheat 
standing by a sandy, treeless shore. 
Port Germaine, near the head of the 
Gulf, does have a _ jetty—possibly 
the longest in the world; it is over 
a mile in length—but, apart from a 
handrail on one side and a single 
rail-track on the other, it is quite 
bare. At its outer end, lighters can 
load at all states of the tide. 

The morning of the 3rd January 
1937 was a beautiful one, and by 
eight o’clock it was already hot. 
The sun shone out of a cloudless 
sky, and those on board the Kings- 
wood settled down for their last clear 
day of rest for some time; for the 
next day she would steam into Port 
Pirie and get on with the loading. 
Up till eight o’clock, it being Sunday, 
only two of her crew had done any- 
thing—the second engineer and the 
donkeyman. The former’s rest had 
been disturbed at an early hour by 
the excessive escape of steam from 
the drains of the superheaters con- 
nected to the main boiler. Somewhat 
annoyed, he had gone into the stoke- 
hold and found that the main boiler 
stop-valves had been opened - con- 
siderably more than was necessary 
for steam circulation through the 
superheaters. He remedied that and 
thought he might as well have a 
look at the auxiliary boiler while 
he was there. He found a pressure 
of 40 lb. per square inch with the 
port fire banked. At half-past seven 
the donkeyman arrived in the stoke- 
hold to light the starboard fire and 
so get the boiler ready for operating 
the refrigerating machinery at nine 
o’clock. The second engineer left to 
attend to the more satisfactory business 
of breakfast, 
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All over the ship, men were dig. 
cussing how they could best spend 
the day of leisure. Some of them 
thought they could do nothing more 
pleasant than just laze under the 
forecastle-head awning. Telescopes 
and binoculars were polished ready 
for use when the Port Germaine 
girls came down to promenade on 
the pier about half a mile away, 
On the previous day there had been 
talk of swimming, though they had 
been warned about sharks, but just 
before they had gone to breakfast 
@ grey monster had come up from 
under the ship’s bottom and cruised 
under the stern for five minutes. 
Three or four of the younger seamen 
had approached the third officer and 
asked him to try to get permission 
to lower one of the smaller boats 
so that they could visit the nearer 
of the four-masted barques, whose 
tall, shapely spars were reflected in 
the burnished surface of the roadstead. 

At a quarter-past nine the chief 
and second engineers were standing 
together at the after-part of the 
lower bridge when the donkeyman 
came up from the engine-room wiping 
his hands on a piece of cotton-waste. 
He was on his way along to put on 
dry clothes and make himself look 
respectable, like the others, and had 
come to report to the second. He 
said there was now a pressure of 
nearly a hundred pounds per square 
inch on the auxiliary boiler, and the 
water-level was at three-quarter glass. 
“* That’s all right,”’ the second engineer 
replied casually. 

The two engineers strolled along 
to the forward end of the lower 
bridge deck, hoping to find a little 
breeze, and a minute later the second 
jostled his chief with quite unnecessary 
severity — fell against him, in fact. 
The chief glared and opened his 
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mouth to curse, but before a word 
came there was a deafening, nerve- 
shaking roar, followed by two even 
louder rumbles. The steamer rocked 
violently and seemed to bend amid- 
ships, @ sickening movement, and 
the two engineers found themselves 
clinging to the rail. Hatch-covers 
from the cross- bunker hatch flew 
into the air, and Nos. 1 and 2 
hatchways collapsed before their eyes. 
Volumes of choking smoke and coal- 
dust billowed out from the fiddley 


There were men on board, among 
them the master, Captain O. Stoker- 
Johnson, D.S.C., who had been at 
sea during the 1914-18 war, and 
their first thoughts were of mines 
or submarines. Absurd, of course ; 
but imaginations were inflamed and 
nerves on edge; some of them even 
looked round as if expecting to see 
a submarine break surface. The 
silence that ensued was broken by 
the clanging of boots on the iron 
foredeck. One of the stokers, rendered 
sick by the shock, had been leaning 
well out over the starboard side ; 
now he was hastening aft as quickly 
as his feet would take him. ‘‘ There’s 
a big hole in the starboard bow!”’ 
he yelled. 

“Torpedoed, by God!” the chief 
officer cried. 

“No, sir; there’s something stick- 
ing out of it,’’ the stoker answered. 
“It looks like a boiler.”’ 

“A boiler! How the hell could 
a boiler get there ?”’ the chief officer 
retorted. 

“Ridiculous !*’ the captain com- 
mented, and it was certainly natural 
to think so; for the stokehold where 
the boilers were housed was half a 
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top and the cross-bunker hatchway. 
The captain and the officers—deck 
and engine-room—rushed out of their 
cabins; from all over the vessel 
men sought the open decks, and the 
first impression most of them got 
was that she was on fire. They stood 
in startled, excited little groups await- 
ing orders, staring up at the captain, 
who had joined the engineers on the 
lower bridge. The Sabbath calm 
of the morning had been rudely 
shattered. 


ship’s length away from the starboard 
bow where the hole was alleged to be. 

‘“The man must be drunk,” the 
chief engineer said. 

**He doesn’t look as if he was 
drunk and he must have seen some- 
thing,’ the captain said. ‘‘ Go along 
for’ard and see, mister,’’ he ordered. 

**Come on, second; you know a 
boiler when you see one,’ cried the 
chief officer. 

He and the second engineer made 
their way along the foredeck, stepping 
carefully over debris which included 
the bight of the wireless aerial which 
had presumably been struck by one 
of the flying hatch-covers. They 
reached the break of the forecastle- 
head and leaned well out over the 
water; then they gasped and turned 
almost speechless with horror and 
amazement. There was a great, jagged, 
irregular hole in the side which, to 
judge by the draught figures on the 
stem, must have been over thirty 
square yards in area. It extended 
from the twenty-eight feet line, where 
the pink boot-topping joined the black 
plate above, down to within a few 
inches of the water-line; and aft 
almost along the water-line from the 
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turn of the bluff of the bow. The 
Kingswood’s draught forward was about 
ten feet ; spontaneously they thanked 
their God it was no more! And the 
fireman who made the report had 
been right: the end of a boiler was 
sticking out of the hole! Badly 
shaken, they went aft and told what 
they had seen. ‘‘ Muster all hands,” 
the captain said quietly. 

Soon all hands — petty officers, 
stewards, cooks, sailors, and firemen— 
were clustered on the foredeck. Not 
@ man was missing. They stood 
about looking dazed; every face 
was grimy and blackened and some 
of the men were bleeding, but there 
was not a broken bone, not a serious 
injury among them. The blood came 
from flesh wounds caused by the 
splintering of bunk boards and wooden 
partitions between cabins. The cook’s 
mate had been slightly scalded when, 
taken unawares, he had been thrown 
against the galley range—and he was 
the worst casualty. ‘‘ Well, thank 
God for that, anyway,’’ Captain Stoker- 
Johnson exclaimed when the last man 
had been examined. “‘ Now we must 
find out what happened.” 

It was some time before the dust 
and smoke subsided and the captain 
agreed it was safe for men to 
go below. When they eventually 
did they found almost unimaginable 
devastation. Naturally the chief 
engineer’s first thought was for his 
beloved engines, though he did not 
imagine there could be much wrong 
with them ; so, with the third engineer, 
he made for the engine-room. The 
Kingswood was a single-screw vessel 
propelled by triple-expansion engines 
and a low-pressure geared turbine. 
-Half-way down the ladder they realised 
there was something far wrong; when 
they reached the bottom they knew 
the engines had been wrecked. Their 





first glances revealed that the cylinders 
of the main engines had been set 
aft, with resultant bending of the 
connecting rods and the front columns, 
The cylinder-feet, back columns, con. 
densers, and exhaust turbine-casing 
were fractured. Steam-pipes on the 
boiler tops were distorted to fantastic 
shapes. It was some time before 
their dazed minds could take all 
this in, and there was much more. 

““We'll never get her into Port 
Pirie tomorrow, sir,’’ was the first 
feeble remark made by the third 
engineer. 

** Get her into Port Pirie tomorrow!” 
the chief snorted; ‘if ever she gets 
out of Port Germaine under her own 
steam it'll be a ruddy miracle. Let’s 
have a look at the stokehold.”’ 

There they found the second and 
fourth engineers taking measurements 
with a foot-rule, and two dazed fire- 
men standing on what looked like 
a heap of twisted scrap metal. In 
the general lay-out of the stokehold 
the two single-ended main boilers 
were placed side by side, thwartships, 
and the auxiliary boiler was just 
forward of them, in a recess. Both 
main boilers had been unseated, and 
the second engineer reported that 
the port one had been set aft more 
than four feet, till its movement had 
been arrested by the H.P. engine 
back column, the condenser, and a 
bunker end. The starboard boiler 
had been shifted five feet six inches 
and rested against the forward crank 
web of the H.P. engine, the H.P. 
engine cross-head, and the fan engine, 
which was crushed between the boiler 
and a bunker end. The boiler fronts 
were so badly damaged as to be almost 
unrecognisable as boiler fronts. But 
what about the auxiliary boiler itself, 
the one that had caused all this 
havoc? They found the smoke- 
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box doors in a bent shape, and they 
found portions of a furnace front, 
but that was all. Of that auxiliary 
boiler—twelve feet in external dia- 
meter, ten feet six inches long over 
the end plates—not another trace 
remained. It had simply vanished— 
yanished through the great jagged 
hole it had torn for itself in the steel 
watertight bulkhead at the after-end 
of No. 2 hold. 

Through the hole the investigators 
could see, ahead, a streak of pure 
daylight piercing the semi-darkness 
of the hold. They made their way 
towards it, and half-way along the 
hold found themselves stumbling 
against a pile of stout planks from 
a wooden partition bulkhead which 
the boiler had wrecked in its flight. 
The streak of daylight ahead was 
now larger and clearer, and following 
its lead they passed through another 
large hole in the watertight bulk- 
head at the after-end of No. 1 hold. 
They went on to find that the boiler 
had pierced the collision bulkhead 
at the forward end of No. 1 
hold and ruptured the shell - plates 
of the starboard bow. Here it was, 
firmly wedged in the last of the 
holes it had made. 

They looked at the monster in awe, 
and an ugly thing it was, wrapped 
round with the bulkhead plates and 
stiffeners it had brought with it 
in its passage. Here and there tubes 
stuck out from it like quills from a 
porcupine, but a casual examination 


- showed that most of the tubes had 


been completely ejected from the 
boiler. Through the hole in the 
shell-plating they could see the sea. 
See it !—they could reach up and feel 
it gently lapping up to the jagged 
edge of a shattered plate! It was 
time to go on deck and report. 

In the meantime the captain and 
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his officers had been carrying out 
their own investigations round the 
deck. They found some damage, 
but nothing compared with the havoc 
below; and indeed it was due to 
there not having been a single man 
below decks when the explosion 
occurred that the casualties had been 
so light. When he came up out of 
the engine-room the chief engineer 
went straight to the captain’s cabin 
and reported the state of affairs 
below ; but it was difficult to keep 
him to the point; it was obvious 
that to him the engines were what 
really mattered and his thoughts 
had to be torn away from them. 
‘*“You know, my engine-room has 
been completely wrecked,”’ he repeated 
for the tenth time. 

“Your engine-room!’’ Captain 
Stoker-Johnson retorted at last. ‘“‘ My 
God, man, what about the ship? 
From what you tell me she’s holed 
right down to the water-line, a hole 
you could drive a motor-lorry through ; 
every bulkhead for’ard of the stoke- 
hold has been gashed wide open, 
and the pumps are right out of action. 
Don’t you realise that if a sea gets 
up she'll fill and sink like a stone ? 
Tnank heaven it isn’t the season for 
southerly busters, but we might get 
anything else.”’ 

The Kingswood was without motive 
power and the wireless installation 
was so severely damaged that trans- 
mission of messages was impossible. 
The explosion, muffled as it had been 
by the hull, had failed to disturb the 
Sabbath calm of Port Germaine, and 
the signal flags amidships, hanging 
limply in the calm air, brought no 
response, It was the mate of one 
of the four-masted barques who first 
noticed there was something wrong, 
and he promptly lowered a boat. On 
the way across he got in the way of 
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@ passing motor vessel and diverted 
her. She ranged up on the Kings- 
wood’s starboard beam and through 
@® megaphone was given a message 
to transmit to Port Pirie. That 
afternoon the owners in Middlesbrough 
were informed by cable that their 
vessel would be unable to take up 
her charter. At half-past nine that 
morning she had been a fine efficient 
cargo steamer, pulsating with life, 
fit to go anywhere and load anything ; 
by nine thirty-five she was a dead 
and useless hulk—paralysed by a 
sudden stroke and in danger of a 
salt-water burial where she lay. 

After the motor vessel, which was 
on her way down from Port Augusta, 
had moved on, a feeling of apathy 
spread through the Kingswood, a 
reaction from the spasm of intense 
fear which the explosion had created ; 
but it did not last long, for there 
was urgent work to be done. The 
centre fires of the damaged main 
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boilers were still alight and had to 
be drawn. The lifeboats were swung 
out and lowered to the rails, and 
that was almost all that could be 
done about the great hole in the 
starboard bow. To tip the vessel 
by the stern and so raise the hole 
higher out of the water was most 
desirable, but with the pumps out of 
action the forward water-ballast tanks 
could not be emptied. The steamer’s 
almost complete helplessness was em- 
phasised at every turn. How was 
the anchor to be weighed? What 
about a bath, even? In spite of the 
old adage that oil and water will 
not mix, the relations between the 
deck and engine-room aboard the 
Kingswood had always been cordial, 
but the chief officer could not resist 
a jibe at his opposite number, the 
second engineer: ‘‘ And all this because 
of a blasted boiler—and a footling 
auxiliary boiler at that,’ he said 
bitterly. 


Ill. 


Arrangements were made to tow 
the Kingswood into Port Pirie on the 
5th January, and that morning Captain 
Stoker-Johnson and the chief engineer 
stood in the stokehold, where every- 
thing had been left untouched pending 
@ visit from a Government surveyor. 
Only once, soon after he joined the 
ship, had the captain been in the 
stokehold, and he was not there 
with the intention of being officious 
or of interfering in the chief engineer’s 
province; he was just naturally 
inquisitive ; he wanted to know. 

“Could you give me some idea 
how ‘all this happened, chief?’ he 
asked. 

“Well, of course, I have my own 


ideas, but as there will be a very 
strict inquiry under the Boiler Ex- 
plosives Act I’m keeping them to 
myself,’’ the chief answered cautiously. 

**Oh, I don’t mean the explosion 
of the boiler; that’s your pigeon,” 
the captain hastened to say. “I 
mean the extraordinary effect it had. 
What would the weight of that boiler 
have been ?”’ 

‘** Assuming, just assuming, mind, 
the water-level was at three-quarter 
glass,’’ the chief answered, “round 
about twenty-five tons.” 

*“Well, how on earth could an 
object of that size and weight have 
been projected a hundred and sixty- 
four feet—I’ve taken the measure- 
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ments from the blue-prints—and crash 
through three steel bulkheads, damage 
a collision bulkhead, and finish up 
by knocking a great hole in the 
hull? Terrific is too mild a word 
for it; no gun or mortar firing high- 
explosives that I know of could have 
done that with a blunt-nosed boiler.” 

“You're quite right, captain,’’ the 
chief replied thoughtfully. “I’m 
afraid that boiler has been making 
history at my expense, for I’m a 
modest man with no desire to make 
history. I’ve never heard of the 
like, and I keep myself abreast of 
engineering knowledge.” 

“Have you no theory you could give 
me without committing yourself ? ”’ 

“Of course I have a theory, and 
if I give it to you I won’t be com- 
mitting myself to anything. As I 
see it, I was responsible for that 
boiler so long as it remained in my 
stokehold, but not for what it did 
after it left.’ 

“Quite so; but what sent it flying 
out of your stokehold ? ”’ 

“Well, perhaps you’ve noticed that 
though the main boilers were thrown 
off their seats and driven aft with 
such force as practically to wreck 
the engines, there’s no evidence to 
suggest that the auxiliary boiler actu- 
ally came into direct contact with 
the fronts of the main boilers——”’ 

“T didn’t,” the captain interrupted, 
“but I'll take your word for it.’ 


“Right ! What set the main boilers 
aft ?”’ 


“ Blast, I suppose.”’ 


“Blast; what else? What I’m 
going to tell you may take some 
time, but in reality the whole thing 
must have been practically instan- 
taneous. The condition of the marginal 
Stay tubes in the boiler and the way 
they’re twisted show clearly that the 
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back tube-plate was the first part 
to fail. In that confined space a 
cushion of compressed air and steam 
formed against the main boiler fronts 
as the steam rushed through the 
empty tube-holes; the auxiliary 
boiler recoiled from the cushion and 
away it went. But I’m sure there 
was more to it than that. Come 
for’a’d.”’ 

They passed along into No. 2 
hold, where the great pile of 
planks from the wrecked partition 
bulkhead emphasised the sense of 
devastation, then stumbled along till 
they reached the boiler; and when 
he saw the wavelets lapping up 
round the edge of the broken plate 
the captain drew in his breath sharply. 
“Thank God we're starting for Port 
Pirie in an hour’s time,” he said. 
““I won’t be happy till we get into 
a@ berth where her keel is close to the 
ground.” 

*““Now look at that boiler,’ the 
chief said. ‘“‘Of course it’s been 
damaged externally by its passage 
through the holds, but it wasn’t that 
I brought you along to see. It was 
all those tube-holes. When that 
boiler came hurtling through these 
holds at the rate of God knows how 
many knots the steam must have 
been simply roaring out of it.’ 

**Anyone down here would have 
stood a poor chance.” 

**He would have stood no chance 
at all,’’ the chief said. ‘‘ Even if 
he’d escaped being smashed, or scalded 
to death, he would have been turned 
into a raving lunatic by the noise 
alone. You know the shattering 
effect when you’ve got too great a 
head of steam and it starts blowing 
off up the steam-pipe till you think 
the funnel will be shaken out of her ? 
Well, imagine it ten times as bad as 
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that and down in an enclosed hold.” 
The chief engineer shuddered. 
**Steam’s a damnable thing when 
it gets away with you,” he said. 
**Do you understand it now? No? 
. . . Well, to tell you the honest truth, 
I’m not sure either.”’ 

The captain shook his head 
dubiously. ‘‘No, in spite of your 
lucid explanation, chief, it’s still about 
as clear as mud to me,” he said. 
“One thing I do understand, and 
that is that it’s made a hell of a 
mess. Let’s go up to my cabin and 
have a drink.”’ 

The anchor cable was buoyed and 
slipped, and two of Port Pirie’s small 
tugs worked her into the harbour ; 
and when he had seen his vessel 
put into a safe berth, and got an 
urgent temporary repair job going 
on the hole in the bow, the captain’s 
worries really began. Snag followed 
snag. It was realised that very 
extensive repairs would be required 
before the ship could put to sea— 
but that was not the worst, and 
soon cables were flying daily between 
Port Pirie and Middlesbrough. Esti- 
mates were called for and examined, 
and it became evident to the owners 
that it would cost much more to 
have the repairs done in Australia 
than it would to have the vessel 
towed to England. That, of course, 
would not have been so today; for 
there has been a major war in the 
Pacific since then—a war in which 
Australian shipbuilding and _repair- 
ing played a great part. There 
is, indeed, irony in the thought that 
if the auxiliary boiler had postponed 
its extraordinary performance for a 
short seven years the Kingswood 
would only have had to be towed 
a little over twenty miles instead of 


12,000; for by 1944 an up-to-date 
shipbuilding yard had sprung up 
at Whyalla, just across the Gulf 
from Port Pirie. 

More disturbing news followed, more 
worries for the harassed shipmaster 
struggling hard in his owners’ interest. 
The tug would have to be a Dutch 
one, and inquiries round the ports 
of the East Indies only drew the 
information that she would have to 
come all the way out from Holland 
under her own steam. That again 
would have been different today; 
for there are few ports in the Empire 
that are not within easy range of 
one of Britain’s great fleet of modern, 
powerful, sea-going tugs. 

Such temporary repairs as could 
be effected in Port Pirie were taken 
in hand, and the shell - plating of 
the starboard bow renewed. The 
unseated main boilers were efficiently 
shored up and secured. The erring 
auxiliary boiler, withdrawn from the 
hole it had made for itself, was 
stowed safely in No. 1 hold, there to 
await its inevitable post mortem in 
England. A donkey-boiler was in- 
stalled in the most convenient hold 
to provide steam for the steering-gear, 
windlass, wireless, and pumping-gear. 
During the period of waiting, all 
hands were busy on deck, below, 
aloft and overside, chipping iron rust 
and slapping on paint so that the 
Kingswood looked smarter and cleaner 
with her vital parts dead than she 
did when fully alive. Finally, to 
give an extra berth in the harbour 
and save dock dues, she was towed 
back to Port Germaine and anchored 
in the roadstead. She went without 
the custodian of the auxiliary boiler, 
the donkeyman, who decided to remain 
in Australia. 
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Towards the end of April the steam 
tug Ganges, belonging to the famous 
Rotterdam firm of T. Smit & Co., 
arrived at Port Pirie. She was a 
vessel of 1300 h.p., and had a bunker 
capacity of 500 tons; but she was 
squat and low of body and looked 
tiny compared with the vessel she 
had come from Europe to tow. The 
Kingswood, in ballast condition, sat 
on the water like a great balloon, 
and the funnel of the Ganges, nestling 
alongside, did not reach up to her 
bulwark rail. 

Soon the Dutch captain and Captain 
Stoker - Johnson — worthy representa- 
tives of two great seafaring nations— 
got together to discuss plans for the 
very formidable task that lay ahead. 
They decided that the jumping-off 
port from Australia would be Free- 
mantle. From there they would 
make for Aden, but somewhere about 
half-way across the Indian Ocean the 
Ganges would have to be refuelled ; 
indeed it was this vital matter of 
bunker coal that constituted one of 
the worst of the voyage’s worries. 
The Kingswood had something like 
600 tons of it which she did not 
require; so it was decided to enter 
a sheltered lagoon in the Chagos 
Archipelago, a little over half-way 
between Freemantle and Cape Guarda- 
fui, and there transfer the bulk of it. 
On the 27th April, on just such a 
lovely morning as the one nearly 
four months before when the auxiliary 
boiler had run amok, the Kingswood’s 
anchor was weighed and the Ganges 
went ahead. The long tow to England 
had begun. 

For the next four and a half months 
the towering, ballasted Kingswood 


followed the stocky little Ganges home- 
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ward over two oceans and along the 
full length of two great seas, rarely 


exceeding 120 miles a day. It was 
a weary and dreadfully monotonous 
business ; indeed, throughout the three 
thousand miles’ stretch of Indian 
Ocean between Freemantle and Diego 
Garcia, in the Chagos Group, not a 
vestige of land, not a wisp of smoke 
appeared on the horizon. A week 
in the lagoon at Diego Garcia sufficed 
to fill the Ganges’ bunkers, while the 
engineers overhauled her engines ; then 
the vessels put to sea again, with 
Aden as the next stop. Soon they 
ran into the south-west monsoon, 
then at its height; and during one 
terrible night of lashing rain and 
pounding seas they passed between 
Guardafui and Socotra, and so into 
the Gulf of Aden. With a light 
following wind the lower end of the 
Red Sea was at its stickiest, but 
fortunately in the Kingswood’s stoke- 
hold there were no firemen to go mad 
with the heat and throw themselves 
into the sea. 

Except that they had an extra 
tug to assist in steering and checking, 
and took two days over the passage 
instead of one, the trip through the 
Suez Canal was a normal one; and 
on the 5th August they cleared Port 
Said piers and stood out into the 
Mediterranean. Of the three weeks 
that passed before she made her 
number off Gibraltar, the Kingswood 
spent two days at anchor off St 
André, while the Ganges went into 
Oran for still another dose of coal. 
The Bay of Biscay was kind, with 
the sea so smooth that they could 
have towed a dinghy astern all the 
way from Finisterre to Ushant. The 
fine weather continued right up-channel 
N2 
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and into the North Sea; then during 
the early morning of 10th September 
off the mouth of the Humber—just 
round the corner from her destination, 
the Tyne, and only ninety miles as 
the crow flies from her home port 
of Middlesbrough—disaster threatened 
the Kingswood. A ghastly dawn found 
her labouring broadside on to a fierce 
northerly gale and drifting down on 
the Lincolnshire coast. The tug could 
do nothing with her, could not even 
get her round to head the wind and 
sea. The gale had come with sur- 
prising suddenness out of a clear sky, 
and she was not the only vessel to 
be caught unawares. All round her 
there were smaller craft struggling 
hard to reach shelter; and Captain 
Stoker-Johnson, standing on his bridge 
and watching the labouring tug and 
the straining tow-rope with anxious 
eyes, had it in his heart to envy the 
master of the smallest craft among 
them. That master might be battling 
hard for life, but he had not the 
bitter memory of weary months of 
what might well turn out to be lost 
endeavour. 


In Middlesbrough the safe ending. 


to the long tow was welcomed with 
relief, and the Board of Trade inquiry 
into the explosion of the boiler was 
eagerly awaited in all the north-east 
coast ports. Everywhere the resulting 
damage to the hull and engines— 
damage that was absolutely bewilder- 
ing in its immensity—was regarded 
as unique. It was a difficult inquiry 
to conduct ; for the donkeyman, who 
had been attending the boiler before 
the explosion, was not available as 
@ witness, and certain important 
fittings, such as the water - gauge 
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At half-past six, during a fortunate 
but brief lull, a Humber pilot managed 
to board, and the Ganges with a 
supreme effort of her powerful engines 
succeeded in getting her tow round 
till she headed to the north. Gradu- 
ally the pilot edged the vessels to 
windward, and at 8.20 a.m. anchored 
the Kingswood under the lee of Spurn 
Head. There, for three days, they 
sheltered. The weighing of the anchor, 
and the connecting of the vessels on 
the morning of the 13th, went with 
a high-spirited swing, the crew of 
the steamer exchanging cheerful badin- 
age from their high forecastle-head 
with the men of the Ganges as she 
went ahead to stretch out the tow- 
rope. It was a perfect day; the 
wind had gone as suddenly as it 
came, and only a short pleasure 
cruise round the coast remained to 
be carried out. Next day the last 
laconic entry appeared in the Kings- 
wood’s abstract log: ‘‘ 10.30 a.m., off 
Tyne Piers. Pilot aboard. Voyage 
ends.” 

Total distance covered, 12,105 miles. 
Average speed, 4°33 knots. 


column, had never been recovered. 
At last, however, a report was presented 
which was accepted as a reasonable 
statement on a difficult case. It 
indicated that the explosion was due 
either to shortage of water in the 
boiler, excessive pressure of steam, 
or both. Here are the final observa- 
tions of the Engineer Surveyor-in- 
Chief, who utilised the occasion to 
issue @ grave warning. 

**An explosion could not, in fact, 
have occurred,’’ he wrote, ‘“ under 
the condition of firing, steam pressure 
and water-level accepted as prevail- 
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ing prior to the explosion, by those 
responsible ; and it is equally certain 
that an explosion of such violence 
could not have resulted from the 
norma) conditions for which the boiler 
was designed and constructed. An 
abnormal condition suggested by the 
nature of the explosion would be 
over - pressure, which could have 
brought about, by causing leakage, 
the shortage of water surmised to 
have occurred, and would account 
for the distortion of the end plates, 
notably in the vicinity of the main 
stays; and also for the extreme 
violence of the explosion. Steam 
pressure in excess of the working 
pressure could not have been generated 
had the safety-valves been effective ; 
but there were, however, circum- 
stances which had some bearing on 
the effectiveness of the safety-valves 
to relieve pressure when required. 
It appears that the valves, which had 
been correctly adjusted by a sur- 
veyor some time before, were over- 


hauled shortly prior to the explosion, 
but no test under steam was after- 
wards made of the valves, nor was the 
easing gear replaced. In view of 
those circumstances it is not certain 


that the valves were correctly 
reassembled and that they would 
have acted if required. 

“Although it can properly be 
claimed that there is no direct evidence 
that the safety-valves were at fault, 
there are, nevertheless, sufficient 
grounds for uncertainty, and the 
tase emphasises above all the extreme 
importance of adequate measures being 
taken to ensure that safety-valves are 
free to lift and therefore capable of 
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operating at the correct pressure. 
Engineers invariably make a trial of 
any machine they have overhauled, 
no matter how unimportant, and it 
would be the height of folly if an 
exception were made of appliances 
upon which more than any other 
the safety of a ship and their own 
security may depend.”’ 

Strong words; but, to any person 
with sufficient imagination to visualise 
what would have happened if the 
Kingswood had been labouring in a 
seaway when the explosion occurred, 
they are not too severe. Many people 
were greatly disappointed that the 
report of the inquiry disclosed no 
attempt to solve the problem of the 
boiler’s devastating flight; for, like 
the captain, they wanted to know. 
The report confirmed the captain’s 
statement that the boiler was pro- 
jected 164 feet, and endorsed the 
chief engineer’s diagnosis that the 
back tube-plate was the first part 
of the boiler to fail; but that was 
about all. Perhaps the members, 
like the chief, were of the opinion 
that, officially, what the boiler did 
after it left the stokehold had nothing 
to do with them; but that they 
discussed it among themselves is 
almost certain. If not, they were 
about the only marine engineers on 
Tyneside who didn’t. If it were 
being discussed today it would prob- 
ably be from a different angle; for 
in view of the remarkable development 
of aeronautical science within the 
last two or three years, two words 
would come readily to the lips, 
and those two words are: “Jet 
propulsion.”’ 





THE BLACK DOG AND OTHERS. 


BY H. RAYNE, 


SHEIKH is a small hill station in 
Somaliland, situated some thirty-odd 
miles south of Berbera. Perched on 
the crest of an escarpment more than 
6000 feet above sea level, it was obvi- 
ously the ideal spot for a hill station 
_to which some at least of the European 
staff down below on the coast might 
retire during the hot season, there to 
enjoy the comparatively cool climate 
found at this altitude. If you were 
one of the lucky ones who ever got 
there, and if by any chance you 
owned a dog and had him with you, 
invariably you were counselled to 
keep him shut up at night. The 
leopards which infested the vicinity 
were reputedly wicked and fierce, and, 
like all their kind, preferred dog above 
every other kind of meat. And then 
(if you had not heard them all before 
and objected to hearing them once 
again) you were regaled with leopard 
stories that would have made your 
dog’s hair, could he have understood, 
stand on end. 

One late afternoon, on my way to 
Hargeisa, I had occasion to stop at 
Sheikh, and accepted the Governor’s 
invitation to dine, and sleep the night, 
at his house. Two aeroplanes, sent 
from Aden to carry out some special 
work in Somaliland, were in the 
station, and the two pilots asked me 
to call in at the bungalow temporarily 
allotted to them and join them in a 
sundowner. By the time I had finished 
furnishing the Governor with certain 
information he required concerning my 
work the sun was setting, and I went 
straight from his office to the R.A.F. 
Mees. I found there the two pilots 


and some other guests, all sitting on 
the veranda on a motley collection 
of chairs (each guest had brought his 
own). My arrival made the party up 
to seven Europeans. A Tilly pump. 
lamp, with an incandescent burner, 
threw a brilliant light on the scene. 

When I had settled in the folding 
chair a servant had produced from 
somewhere, I found myself looking 
into the eyes of a black dog; he was 
tied by a line to the leg of a heavy 
wooden stool and was gazing wistfully 
at me. I wondered why, and when 
my drink was served fell into a reverie 
and quite absent-mindedly stretched 
out my hand and stroked his head. 

I came out of my reverie as the 
R.A.F. pilot who spoke repeated the 
question, ‘‘ You are fond of dogs ?” 

“Yes! at least some dogs; most 
dogs !”” 

“Well, that one appears to have 
taken a fancy to you,” and he told 
me the animal’s story. He had 
picked him up, a waif and stray, 
in the streets of Aden; left behind 
by someone going on leave or for 
keeps. But the dog would take 
up with nobody ; just mooned about 
alone. He was tied to the stool now 
to save his life—otherwise he would be 
prowling around outside on his own, 
and a leopard would surely get him. 
‘** And while we are on this special 
duty,”’ he went on to say, ‘‘ we just 
can’t look after him. Will you take 
him over ?” 

“_et™ 

““Why not? Honestly, you’re the 
first person in whom, since I have 
known him, he has taken the slightest 
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interest, and you’ve just said you like 
dogs; and he likes you—look at him!” 
All eyes were now on the dog; he lay 
looking pleadingly into my face as if 
begging me to say “Yes!” But as 
he looked there passed before my 
mind’s eye @ procession of animals 
that had once been my friends—Dick 
the Irish terrier, Tuppens the lemur, 
Baraka the monkey, and many others. 
All had come to what this young man 
would call a ‘sticky end.’ No, as I 
had vowed long ago, I should never 
keep another pet. And again, for the 
last time, I refused the dog. 

I left early, and was the first to go. 
People in Somaliland do not mind 
putting off dinner for a guest who 
arrives late; but when you are 
dining with the Governor that is 
different, and you take care to be on 
time. When I had bathed and dressed 
I found him talking to his orderly on 
the veranda. He turned to me with 
a twinkle in his eye and remarked, 
“What a day it has been!” 

“Why, anything happened, sir ? ” 
I inquired. 

“Yes! Ibrahim has just been 
telling me. After you left the R.A.F. 
Mess a leopard jumped on to their 
veranda and seized that stray dog 
they had collected, in front of their 
very eyes. It was tied to a seat of 
sorts, and as the leopard made off, 
dog in mouth, the seat at the end of 
the rope went bumping after; and 
would you believe it, those young 
devils of pilots, without a weapon of 
any sort or description, bare-handed, 
not even a stick, followed whooping 
and yelling as fast as they could leg 
it, and recovered dog, rope, and stool 
intact. Of course the seat bumping 
along on the end of the rope must 
have incommoded the leopard, but 
the foolhardiness of those pilots appals 
me. I shall. really be rejoiced and 
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relieved when I hear they have arrived 
safely back in Aden.” 

I could see he was secretly eens of 
the pilots, but Governors are appointed 
because they can be relied upon neither 
to take nor encourage any rash action. 
I told him how I had been offered 
and had refused the dog,- and added 
that, had I accepted him, he would 
probably have been killed by the 
leopard. He asked why I thought 
that; and I told him of the bad luck 
I had experienced with every pet I 
had tried to keep in Africa. He 
laughed and accused me of being 
superstitious ; that I denied. 

And the Governor chatted, and 
advised me to get that silly idea of 
not keeping another pet out of my 
head. ‘Dammit, man!” he said, 
“if you take that dog over in the 
morning—that is, if you really want 
him, as I think you do—you’ll find 
that he’ll break your sequence of bad 
luck.” And suddenly I made up my 


mind and said to myself, ‘‘ Dammit, I 


will!” But when I went in the 


morning to clinch my resolve I found 


the black dog’s stock had gone up: 
not for a thousand pounds could: I 
have him, “and that’s that,’ the 
pilots told me. 

And so I never saw or heard of the 
black dog again. But he had been 
the cause of my breaking, in spirit 
and intention at least, a solemn vow 
I had made, and kept for quite a long 
time, never again to keep a pet. 
From that vow I now felt absolved, 
otherwise I should not have made a 
deal a few days later with Derea Said. 

When Derea Said, the Hargeisa, 
Midgan sweeper, turned up at my 
bungalow one Sunday morning with 
a lioness cub, I accepted his offer of 
the animal (at a price, of course) as a 
heaven-sent opportunity to test the 
Governor’s advice. After all, I re- 
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flected, a lioness can look after herself ; 
short of snakes—but snakes never 
entered into this one’s story. She 
remained with me, and I named her 
Khadicho. A Camel Corps officer 
called and asked if it were true I had 
obtained permission to bring my wife 
and two sons (Wilfrid and John, aged 
seven and five years respectively) to 
Somaliland, and was told it was. I 
gathered it was his opinion that, apart 
from Somaliland being no place to 
bring two young children, it was 
madness to jeopardise their existence 
still further by having a lioness roam- 
ing about the house. I had never 
thought of that ; but, after all, Khadicho 
was, as yet, only about the same size 
as the black dog, and for the time 
being there could be no danger. So 
Khadicho remained. 

Derea Said called again, this time 
with a young half-grown cheetah, 
which he produced from a large bag 
and laid down on the ground before 
the lioness, who gave the newcomer a 
warm welcome. And the cheetah 
responded and was very friendly. 
After I had silently watched the two 
animals romping together for a few 
moments I turned to Derea and said 
only, ‘How much?” I paid what 
he asked on the spot, without a ques- 
tion, without a misgiving. Sheba, as 
I came to call the cheetah, was simply 
irresistible. The Camel Corps officer, 
when he came again, was captivated 
by her unbelievable charm. Even 
before he could say, ‘“‘ What, another 
wild animal ? ’”’ I saw the look of dis- 
approval on his face change into one 
of kindly interest as he took her in 
his arms and ruffled the fur on her 
neck. She responded to the caress 
like an affectionate puppy; and the 
doubt this man had sown in my mind 
on his previous visit faded away. 

Nevertheless I could not but admit 
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to myself that, in view of the imminent 
arrival of my two sons, my casual 
selection in this new venture was 
questionable. There was no consola- 
tion in the thought that indirectly 
the black dog was responsible; so 
just to be on the safe side I had the 
Somalis build, for Khadicho and Sheba, 
a small hut (which they call a wahab), 
into which I could lock one or both 
of them if necessary. Somalis are not 
good builders; the contraption was 
dark, cramped and dismal inside, and 
squat and unshapely outside. And in 
the event into that wahab Khadicho 
went but once, and that for only a 
few hours; not so much on account 
of the children as on my own. 

When John and Wilfrid arrived 
Khadicho and Sheba were waiting 
for chem on the veranda. The 
behaviour of all four was decorous. 
The boys were tired, and the animals 
refrained from the boisterous welcome 
I feared they might offer; but the 
latter were interested, and it was 
amusing to see them turn from watch- 
ing the boys and look at one another 
with wide-open eyes as if comparing 
notes. ‘‘ Funny little fellows,’’ Sheba 
might be saying; and “ Yes, funny 
little fellows!’’ Khadicho agreeing. 
At tea-time the cheetah and the 
lioness sat on the concrete floor quietly 
waiting for something to happen. 

Suddenly Khadicho rose, stretched 
herself, yawned, and placing her paw 
on Sheba’s scruff, rolled her over on 
to her back, pinning her to the floor. 
Probably, I could only guess, both 
animals were about the same age— 
say between four and six months; 
but the lioness was much the stronger, 
and evidently having made up her 
mind that Sheba’s face was dirty, 
proceeded to lick it clean. Sheba 
could not get away from the paw, 
only one, that held her down so firmly, 
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but so gently. She swore, and how 
she could swear! She struggled and 
twisted her neck until her whiskers 
oscillated from east to west, and 
wriggled her hind-quarters all round 
the compass; but she was washed 
from the tip of her nose right to the 
back of her neck and behind her ears. 
“And there you are,” Khadicho 
appeared to be reflecting when at last 
she removed her paw; “there’s a 
nice clean cheetah for the little boys 
to play with!” 

The children grew very fond of 
their new pets, and within a few days 
all four were on the best of terms. 
There was a daily routine imposed 
on the boys, of course, and with this 
the animals soon became familiar. 
Every day, soon after lunch, John 
and Wilfrid were ordered to lie down 
in their room and rest for a time on 
their beds. While they were in there 
Sheba and Khadicho lay stretched 
outside on their bellies, with their 


chins on the ground and their eyes 


blinking at the closed door. The 
tiniest movement inside the room— 
say one of the boys turning over— 
and their ears would prick up or for- 
wards, and their bodies become alert 
and tense. When the boys had really 
waked up and somebody opened the 
door, the cheetah would dash through 
it like a puppy; but Khadicho never 
forgot she was a lioness, nor. ever 
failed to enter that room, or any 
other, save with the dignity one 
might expect from a born princess 
of the animal world. There, in the 
room, she would sit sedately and 
watch the cheetah romp for a few 
moments with the children until they 
were collected by their mother or 
ayah and made ready for tea. And 
while they were having their tea 
Khadicho seized the opportunity, with- 
out fail, to wash Sheba’s face, always 
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to the latter’s strongly expressed 
resentment and the children’s hilarious 
amusement. 

After tea the four of them, accom- 
panied by the ayah, went for a walk. 
No leads were used; the animals 
followed or marched ahead like dogs, 
and each answered to its name when 
called. Sometimes in the evening, 
when I came riding home, I would 
chance upon the party. On each 
such occasion my heart, at first sight, 
never failed to miss a beat. Incon- 
gruous companions they were—the 
lioness, the cheetah, the boys, and 
the nuggety little ayah in charge— 
very much in charge too. She would 
scold any one of them, and they all 
heeded her. 

No, there was never an alarming 
incident nor any apparent cause for 
fear. Stock and horses betrayed not 
the slightest nervousness when con- 
fronted by the animals. Camels occa- 
sionally shied off the road in prefer- 
ence to passing them at close quarters, 
and Sheba was troublesome with the 
goats that the natives grazed nearby, 
But she never went off by herself 
hunting them; it was only when she 
met, as often happened out walking, 
a flock by the roadside that the ayah 
had to take her firmly by the tail and 
put her into reverse, as it were, to get 
her away. She obstinately refused to 
be led; but if you caught her by the 
tail she would shuffle backwards good- 
naturedly as fast as you could walk, 
with an eye on the goats as she went. 
When they were out of sight, or far 
enough away, you could let her go 
quite safely. I noticed that not one 
of the goats ever feared Sheba or 
stampeded from her or Khadicho, as 
they would most certainly have done 
if suddenly confronted by a wild 
lioness or cheetah. 


With dogs it was different. All 
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those that came with their own 
masters from time to time to the 
house soon learned there was nothing 
to fear from either Sheba or Khadicho. 
But let a strange dog meet them un- 
expectedly on the road and you would 
see his hackles go up, or if he were a 
rank coward, his tail drop between his 
legs. A few stood on their dignity and 
waited, to discover that they had met 
with a couple of perfect ladies. Most 
went off at speed, as if in pursuit of 
an imaginary hare. Any one of these 
latter the swift Sheba might overhaul, 
and hold up in a misguided and hope- 
less attempt at reassurance until she 
was called off by the ayah. 

Khadicho’s house and table manners 
were excellent. All the time she was 
with me she ate meat and drank 
milk; indeed both animals shared 
their regular meals, with which arrange- 
ment Khadicho was well content. She 
never hurried; but Sheba gobbled 
greedily, and, with one eye always on 
her companion, growled over her 
portion of meat. And when that had 
been put away she was quite capable 
of supplementing it from our own 
table. More than once, when the 
joint was being carved, it was whisked 
away by a little spotted thief before 
the startled carver could ejaculate 
** Jack Robinson ”’ ! 

And Sheba liked variety. She was 
particularly fond of the boiled cobs 
‘of green maize we often ate ourselves, 
and she loved to bury her nose in the 
remains of a custard pudding. If any 
of the pudding adhered, Khadicho 
immediately pinned her to the ground 
and washed her face, making wry 
faces herself while doing so, as if to 
express her dislike of custard and dis- 
pleasure with the cheetah for being 
such a gross feeder. And both animals 
thrived and grew; Sheba not so 
neticeably as Khadicho. Nine months 
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passed away, and I stood one day to 
watch them playing a new game with 
the children. All four were romping 
together. One or other of the boys 
would suddenly dash away, throw 
himself on the ground, and act being 
dead. Sheba would bound about the 
body, playfully pretending, much as 
@ puppy pretends, to bite it. Khadicho 
sat on her tail, lolling her tongue and 
watching. As the players changed 
ground and moved away she rose, 
followed, and sat again. Then, to my 
horror, when John was down, she 
sprang forward, seized him by the 
neck (he might have been a kitten 
in its mother’s mouth), lifted him up 
and stood him gently, ever so gently, 
on his feet. John did not mind, but 
I did. And I noted then that the 
lion cub that had come to me no 
bigger than the black dog was now 
nearly three-quarters grown and of 
colossal strength. In bed that night 
I thought a lot about Khadicho before 
I went to sleep. 

Next morning, as I lay in my 
pyjamas on top of the bed-clothes 
drinking my early morning tea, Kha: 
dicho came and gave my bare foot a 
rough lick as a ‘good-morning’ salute. 
Then, taking me by the ankles, flicked 
me out of bed, so gently that I did 
not realise what she was doing until 
I found myself sitting hard on the 
floor. She sat watching as I looked 
in vain to find a scratch or bruise on 
my ankles. Until that day both 
animals had run where and when 
they pleased. They slept on the 
veranda ; night and day the doors 
were open, and they might enter and 
leave the house at their own desire. 
But as we both sat on the floor 
regarding each other gravely, I made 
up my mind and said to Khadicho, 
“From today onwards you are going 
to sleep in the wahab, my girl!” 
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That evening Derea Said and I 
gave the wahab a thorough overhaul- 
ing when the children and animals 
were out walking. They returned as 
we finished, and Derea had to answer, 
very intelligently too, a number of 
questions. ‘‘ Why,” asked Wilfrid, 
“does the cheetah have spots?” 
“So it cannot be easily seen.” And 
when both boys declared they could 
see Sheba anywhere, Derea carried 
her out of sight round the house, 
and in @ few moments called to 
the children to follow. Sheba was 
standing very still in a patch of 
brown grass within three yards of 
Derea Said, and the boys could not 
immediately locate her. 

Was a cheetah a cat? Yes, Derea 
thought it was, but in nature more 
like a dog than a cat: it had cat’s 
eyes—sensitive to the light. It snarled 
like a cat, but chirruped like a bird ; 
it had a cat’s fur, but stood high on 
its legs and could not retract its claws 
so far back as Khadicho (who was, 
Derea said, a cat). He took a paw of 
each animal in one hand, and manipu- 
lating the claws on both with the 
fingers of his other hand, demonstrated 
the difference between them. And 
then he pointed out something I had 
never noticed myself. Khadicho, like 
all her tribe according to Derea, had 
a straight tail, not quite like either 
that of the cat or the dog. The 
simple but most interesting little 
lecture was interrupted by an order 
from the house for the children to go 
in and have a bath. Derea lingered a 
few moments to advise me against 
shutting Sheba and Khadicho in 
together. The latter was reliably 
docile, but would be upset when she 
found herself, for the first time, 
behind bars, and might easily, in her 
chagrin, give the cheetah a pat on 
the head. As cheetahs have very 
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thin skulls, that pat might just as 
easily prove fatal. 

So when everyone else in the nasite 
that night was sound asleep I walked 
out on to the veranda, collected the 
sleepy Khadicho, popped her alone 
into the wahab, and tied up the door. 
All the time she had been with me I 
had never heard her make more noise 
than the tiniest grunt, nor had I ever 
once heard Sheba chirrup. I was now 
to learn that neither was a deaf 
mute. Khadicho did not roar, but 
she whimpered and howled until I 
could not hear myself thinking. 
Sheba raced backwards and forwards 
between the veranda and the wahab 
chirruping—chirruping like a bird, 
yes! like the one we called the 
‘ brain-fever bird,’ whose call at nighh 
drives you crazy. 

The children woke up, got out of 
bed, and demanded that Khadicho 
should be released forthwith. I re- 
fused, and they began to cry. Their 


mother arrived and backed them up. 
I still refused. From far away down 
in the police lines the voice of a 
corporal came floating above the din, 


“Guard, turn out!” The cook and 
the servants joined us with a butty- 
lamp and shone it in what I hoped 
was my strong stern face. If it were, 
it was costing me quite an effort to 
preserve. The police orderly-sergeant 
reported, and suggested we should 
put Khadicho in the large one-roomed 

ky. I asked how many prisoners 
were in there already. He replied, 
“Thirteen.” I told him to go away, 
for I was quite capable of dealing 
with my own menagerie. But when 
I saw lights beginning to spring up in 
the Camel Corps camp just across the 
dry tug I felt that I must somehow 
or other end this ridiculous scene. By 
then I had pacified Wilfrid and John ; 
but the ayah began to weep noisily 
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and started them off again. Sud- 
denly the very wahab itself appeared 
to take a hand in the proceedings ; 
it bucked and swayed, it strained 
against the beaten clay in which it 
was set ; it moved a couple of inches, 
jumped a couple of feet, and, as it 
toppled over, Khadicho backed out 
from beneath. She had won. 

A few weeks later it was decided 
that the children and their mother 
should go home. Sheba was to accom- 
pany them. We trekked to Berbera, 
the animals each riding on a camel. 
They slept at night on the road by 
the boys’ beds, At one camp more 
than one wild cheetah chirruped close 
by, and Sheba answered ; but in the 
morning she was still there. At the 
last camp a lion roared in the distance. 
Khadicho stirred and became restless, 
but did not answer. 

The bungalow in which we stayed 
at Berbera had double doors through- 
out, and the doorways were heavily 
curtained. One hot day, before they 
were due to sail, Sheba and the boys 
were playing hide-and-seek. Khadicho, 
as usual, was demurely watching Sheba 
bounding and dashing through the 
curtains as she played. By some 
mishap the hook that held one of 
the heavy half-doors open came adrift, 
and allowed it to swing so that its 
vertical edge caught Sheba squarely 
on the forehead. It was as simple 
as that. Not all the passionate tears 
of her small friends could save the 
cheetah. They called me, but when 
I arrived Sheba was dead, and Kha- 
dicho was gently licking her face. 

There remained Khadicho. I gave 
her to a Parsee gentleman in Aden, who 
wanted her for some reason, and she 
went to him. On my own way home 
some months later I paid her a visit. 
She was domiciled in a garden miles 
away from the town and had a large 











run, into which I entered. There was 
plenty of room, but nevertheless she 
was in a cage. She had not forgotten 
me, and when I went away wanted to 
follow, but could not get out. My 
one consolation was that I could see 
she was fond of her Indian keeper and 
that he was kind to her. He had 
taught her at least one trick, probably 
more, and I saw lioness and keeper 
wrestling good-naturedly together. 
Later, I heard that in one such mock 
encounter Khadicho had miscalculated 
her strength, squeezed just a little too 
hard, and seriously injured the man’s 
back. It was an accident, done in 
play—tlike a child with a doll. 

When I parted from Khadicho the 
keeper accompanied me to the waiting 
taxi. She whined and whimpered as 
we went. He laughed, and said she 
would soon forget—all animals had 
such short memories. I wondered. 
Anyway, had I been asked at that 
moment would I ever again allow 
myself to become involved with a 
pet animal I think the answer would 
have been, ‘“* No! Khadicho is abso- 
lutely the last.” But years later, 
when I had retired from the service, 
Wilfrid, then a cadet at Sandhurst, 
went to buy an Alsatian puppy. and 
took me with him. In the event he 
bought two, both bitches, one a 
black-and-tan, the other a grey. The 
latter, I learned, as we drove home, 
was a present for me, a present which 
I resolutely refused to accept—I 
wanted no more animal friends. So 
he kept her for himself and called her 
Hilda—her black-and-tan sister Sheba. 
I asked him, “‘ Why Sheba?” He 
said, “‘In memory of the cheetah.” 
And that was the only time since 
the latter had been killed or ever 
afterwards that he spoke of her 
to me. 


The two puppies grew up, and save 
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for the first year were destined to see 
more of me than of their master ; but 
whether he was at home or abroad 
they were nobody else’s dogs but his. 
In 1939, when his battalion was being 
transferred from India to Palestine, 
he managed to get some leave at 
home. When the dogs met him they 
went crazy with delight. They had 
three happy weeks together, and then, 
on the declaration of war, Wilfrid was 
peremptorily recalled to duty. The 
dogs pined at first. They would go 
for a walk with anybody and enjoyed 
their walks; but it was obvious that 
they now missed their master more 
than ever they had done before. 

The months passed, and a year, and 
still more months, and another year. 
One morning I called the dogs for a 
walk; they refused to come. So I 
allowed them to follow me when I 
went upstairs to my room. In there 
someone had been going through such 
things as Wilfrid had left behind. 
One of his gloves was lying on the 
floor. On to that glove both dogs 
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pounced, the one denying the other. 
Sisters and lifelong companions though 
they were, they appeared about to 
fight to the death for possession. Then 
suddenly their mood changed. Sheba 
took one end in her mouth and Hilda 
the other in hers. When I went 
downstairs they followed with the 
glove; all through lunch they lay 
on the floor guarding it. When I left 
the table they picked it up again 
together; together they carried it 
out. They were very gentle: no 
rough play, no pulling of it away, one 
from the other. In this story I have 
used the word ‘gentle’ more than 
once. Animals can be very gentle, 
as these dogs were with that glove, 
‘as Khadicho was when she lifted one 
of the boys by his neck. By evening, 
‘it may be, as I believe, that the scent 
of their master had now departed, 
they laid the glove down and neither 
looked at it again. One was almost 
forced to believe that the dogs knew 
what we had yet to learn—Wilfrid 
was dead. 








DAVIE OF 


BY W. F. 


Ir must have been the original shop 
before a smarter establishment sprang 
up on the outskirts of the village beyond 
the pub. The inscription over the 
door was brief and to the point: F. 
Clow, Merchant. Nothing about being 
family grocers, Italian warehousemen, 
or provision dealers. F. Clow, Mer- 
chant, that was all; and Fanny 
Clow was sole proprietor and staff. 
She had a husband, a decent little 
man, but he had nothing to do with 
the business, which was mainly con- 
nected with bread, cheese, and boiled 
sweets. I do not remember any- 
thing else, but there must have been 
@ more varied stock, because one 
caught whiffs of herring, paraffin oil, 
and the faint aroma of tea, all swamped 
and merged in the prevailing atmo- 
sphere of cheese. 

One enormous and potent cheese 
flanked a pair of scales upon the 
counter, and Fanny had one enormous 
knife with which she sliced cheese, 
tobacco, ham, and anything that 
required slicing. The scales were 
called “‘ weights’ and could be skil- 
fully manipulated with a finger so 
as to give unjust measure. Everybody 
knew the trick, but nobody seemed to 
mind. It was one of the village jests, 
hoary as the cheese itself, and in 
keeping with the playful cognomen, 
“daylight robber,” by which Fanny 
was affectionately known. She fitted 
the shop exactly, being gaunt, spare, 
and without an attempt at gracious- 
ness or appeal to customers. Folk 
wanted a bit of cheese or loaf-bread, 
and Fanny supplied them. No need 
to rub one’s hands or make polite 
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conversation, and even after the new 
shop showed its impertinent plate. 
glass windows and elaborate title up 
the hill, beyond the pub, Fanny 
retained her take-it-or-leave-it manner, 
unmoved by progress and the march 
of time. I.think she had a scorn for 
window-dressing, both with regard to 
herself and the actual shop window, 
in which a glass jar of boiled sweets 
and two clay pipes were perpetually 
displayed. 

Behind the shop was a field just 
large enough to hold some sheds for 
poultry and the black sentry-box 
common to all cottages in those 
unenlightened days. The dwelling- 
house opened off the shop, and every- 
thing was as it had been a hundred 
years ago. I do not think the place 
exists now, but as a child I well 
remember the bleak feeling that 
mingled with my eagerness for sweets 
when I laid down a penny in exchange 
for something succulent. 

I used to be sorry for Davie Clow 
till I got to know him, and discovered 
that pity was only thrown away. 
Davie was perfectly content, coming 
home from school at eventide, to sup 
his porridge, and to raid the shop 
for extra ration. Cheese was his 
special luxury, which he shared with 
a sharp little collie dog, his boon 
companion and poaching confederate. 
At first he used to run away from 
me, as from some strange animal 
from a foreign land. That was because 
I belonged to the gentry, an unknown 
race whose elders harried little boys 
and employed gamekeepers. Later 
we became great friends, sworn allies 
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against authority in company with a 
farm boy and several other innocent 
miscreants. 

The recollection of those boys is 
of a tribe that admitted me, not as 
one of themselves, but as a slightly 
inferior being, whose faults were due 
to training and environment. I could 
not help being what I was, and they 
were generally very kind to me. Of 
course they sometimes forgot, and at 
such moments, however rough the 
passage might be, I was uplifted by 
a feeling of equality with Davie and 
his gang. Davie was a leader, im- 
patient occasionally with the rest, 
and when he wanted to be rid 
of them he and I would slip off 
into the orchards and shrubberies of 
the mansion-house, where none dare 
follow. He used to give me fids of 
dusty cheese, and in return I fed him 
with ripe apples and plums. 

The garden was always kept locked 
during the fruit season, and, as though 
to tantalise boys with mouths water- 
ing for fruit, the upper part of the 
entrance door was made of bars 
through which showed glimpses of 
forbidden paradise. One saw a long, 
straight walk bordered by fruit trees 
bearing globes of red, purple and gold, 
and with branches bending to be 
plucked. Blue tits feasting and wind- 
falls on the ground were all a mockery. 
Old men with osier baskets used to 
gather apples; malevolent old beasts 
taking, I thought, a fiendish delight 
in denying fellow mortals that which 
they could not eat themselves. Old 
men without teeth. What good were 
apples to them? And what a subtle 
notion on the part of high authority 
to employ such fruit gatherers! They 
had mouths that never craved ripe 
rasps or strawberries, palates to which 
black twist alone appealed. They 
spoilt the sweetness of a garden with 
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black twist, the enchantment of Eden 
with their sour expressions—when 
the door was locked. I got my fruit 
by climbing on the wall, against 
which were trained the best of pears 
and plums. It was quite easy when 
one used a holly bush for ladder, 
and the ravings of a gardener below 
added zest to the enterprise. The 
man was helpless, and knew it, in 
the midst of his threats and objurga- 
tions, while I knew that he would 
never inform the higher powers, 
because our old men preferred to 
wage that kind of war themselves 
with ambuscades and long sticks 
like fishing-rods. ‘‘ Whoever I catch 
I lay on wid stick,” they used to 
say, but those were just empty declara- 
tions of intention, because they never 
did catch anybody. 

Davie would wait at the bottom 
of the wall till I came down. I did 
not allow him to mount with me, 
being sensible that in a private war 
one must not set neighbour against 
neighbour. It was my privilege to 
defy the gardener; Davie was merely 
a boy on sufferance, a village boy 
without rights or status. We used 
to retire to an old quarry on the 
river bank, where, perched on rocks, 
we ate in peace. We could see the 
hill from there; the wide yard where 
the farm carts loaded up with sacks 
of meal, and hear the mill-wheel 
thundering like an ogre trying to 
escape. The mill-race foamed into 
the river at our feet, and the humming 
sound of grinding filled the air. Then 
suddenly it would cease, the race 
become a trickle, and the wheel 
stop threshing. The miller and his 
sons would appear, ready for the 
pipes they dared not smoke within ; 
strangely powdered figures that re- 
minded one of sugar men upon a 
Christmas cake. We used to watch 
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them and the miller’s pigs, which 
were always worth watching on 
account of their peculiar ways, which 
distinguished them from ordinary pigs. 
The Clows had an old sow, but she 
was without character, while these 
pigs were impishly inspired to afford 
entertainment to the world. Six 
pigs led by a black boar whose lady 
wife was parti-coloured. We could 
observe them slouching in single file 
from some favourite wallow, and as 
they reached the yard becoming 
suddenly absorbed by something in- 
visible in a corner. They would 
crowd together, snouts lined upon a 
single point, talking in whispers among 
themselves. Next, without rhyme or 
reason off they would go, squealing 
and grunting round the yard, hunch- 
ing their sterns sideways, and flapping 
their ears till their leader took them 
through a hole in the wall, out of 
sight among the docks and nettles 
growing on the mill-race bank. One 
could see the hemlocks quivering, 
and occasionally a glimpse of hide. 
They crossed the river at fords they 
knew of, and so into neighbouring 
fields to rout ‘mougarts’ and weeds 
they loved. They would do a good 
job of cleaning land, and nobody 
would have objected had they confined 
their activities to useful work. But 
the more adventurous spirits strayed 
farther ; into gardens and upon well- 
tended lawns, where they played old 
Harry with their snouts. If the door 
of a house was open one or another 
would enter to carry off a raincoat or 
an umbrella, and only a stair would 
stop them. They would stand at the 
bottom step, looking upwards, not 
daring to ascend, deterred, no doubt, 
by the thought of getting down again. 
They were such intelligent pigs, I 
am sure they reasoned what the 
probable result would be, and found 
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it safer to remain on the ground. 
floor. They always marked an avenue 
for escape, so that a householder 
wildly charging with a broom saw 
nothing but pigs’ behinds and little 
twisty tails disappearing through gaps 
in a hedge or over the river bank, 
The black boar with an umbrella in 
his jaws was an impressive sight, 
He looked like an elder returning 
from the kirk, who for some unknown 
reason had cast away his tall lum-hat. 

Nemesis with a knife overtook 
successive generations of these pigs, 
converting an earthly paradise for 
swine into a reeking shambles for a 
day. Swine-killing at the mill was 
more than mere slaughter. It was 
an occasion, a festival, to which the 
countryside repaired with crocks and 
baskets. Black puddings and white ; 
liver, trotters, and nameless delicacies. 
Every bit of a pig is edible, except 
the squeal, and washing “ inmates ” 
in the river was a solemn rite when 
I was young. Davie and I fled from 
the quarry-hole when pigs began to 
yell. We went away as far as we 
could, each with a guilty anticipation 
in his heart of crackling and apple 
sauce. 

I sometimes had qualms of con- 
science about breaking up the band 
of village boys by monopolising their 
leader so much. Davie had taken a 
fancy to me, or to the glimpses of 
another life he had when dodging 
round the garden wall or hiding in 
a loft. It was all new and interesting, 
like studying the habits of rare 
animals, when we watched, through a 
leafy screen of laurels, my parents 
entertaining guests upon the lawn. 
Nobs, swells, high gentry, he called 
them according to the humour he 
was in, and I had to play showman 
or interpreter of customs that con- 
founded him. I remember bringing 
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him a tomato sandwich which he 
thought abominable, and one of lettuce 
that he dubbed “ green blades only 
fit for kye.” Acquired tastes were 
not for him; he preferred the simple 
foods of nature; pigs’ liver and 
Victoria plums—and, of course, cheese. 

Every now and then, however, 
we made a dash back to the common 
herd that was never cruel, though 
often trying to the nerves. One 
might meet them galloping along the 
road like young horses—aimlessly 
galloping nowhere, just for the joy 
of movement and letting off steam. 
If I was rich, wealthy in the 
possession of coppers, I would lay 
in a supply of boiled sweets from 
Fanny Clow, the green and pink and 
yellow ones that tasted of weird 
chemicals and tickled the back of 
one’s nose. The others waited outside 
for the plutocrat to reappear, Davie 
well hidden lest he should be seized 
and set to menial work. We would 
then divide the sweets most scrupu- 
lously, and if an odd one remained 
it was given to Mannie Rae because 
he was not so robust as the rest of 
us. His father was a tinsmith and 
used to beat him with a half-inch 
pipe, or a three-quarter-inch if he 
happened to be very drunk. We 
were all rather sorry for little red- 
headed Mannie Rae. 

The business quarter of the village 
lay in a cup-shaped hollow by the 
river, and most of the tradesmen 
combined more than one trade: Hark- 
’ ness, clogger and bootmaker ; Calvert, 
joiner, painter, and house decorator ; 
Rae, blacksmith, plumber, and tinsmith. 
Fanny Clow -alone stood aloof from 
the rest, on slightly higher ground, 
as merchant pure and simple. The 
menfolk had to walk a mile uphill 
to reach the pub, and on winter 
nights frequently slid home upon 
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their sterns down the main street, 
which was only a by-lane from the 
great highroad. It was with the 
sons of village tradesmen that I 
forgathered in my solitary youth; 
the common herd that was never 
vulgar, however rough their ways 
might be. Boys from the mill, the 
smithy, the post-office, and the 
clogger’s shop; they all went to the 
village school and formed a brother- 
hood of the elect—that is to say, 
they stood together against the en- 
croachments of foreigners, people from 
the next village, and those from away 
over on the English side. 

We were by no means stay-at- 
homes for all that. The roving spirit 
would capture us quite suddenly, 
and then it was that boys went 
galloping up and down seeking an 
outlet for their instinct to roam. 
There were two long, narrow woods, 
strips we called them, identically the 
same, each with a burn running its 
length and ending in the river, each 
gradually changing its character the 
higher you went from valley towards 
the moors. Between the strips lay 
Greystones Farm and Hardhills Farm, 
and the long, straight loaning that 
bisected them; all open country 
sheltered by the woods. One of 
our great games was to divide our- 
selves and race each other up the 
strips to see who would be first to 
reach the moor. You could yell 
across from one strip to the other, 
and thus mark progress of rival bands, 
but we were apt to dawdle en route 
because there were so many interest- 
ing things to catch our eyes: tiny 
fish in the burns; birds’ nests; 
rabbits that jeered at us; squirrels 
and stoats. In one field on Grey- 
stones there was a bull, a huge red 
bundle of angry flesh we loved to 
tease. I do not think that bull was 
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quite right in the head, his rage 
seemed so aimless, and a frail fence 
always kept him within bounds. He 
had two old cows for company, who 
treated him with bored contempt, 
so that if he was trying to attract 
their admiration he invariably failed. 
They were simply bored, while we 
pelted their lord and master with 
sticks and lumps of sod. He did 
not bellow like an ordinary bull, 
but shrieked in a most unmanly 
fashion, dribbling and rolling blood- 
shot eyes. He would answer as long 
as we chose to imitate him, long 
after we were out of sight, and so 
unearthly sounds would mingle with 
curlew whistlings and the tinkling of 
burns. 

The moor was a wonderful place, 
a trifle daunting if viewed for the 
first time, the epitome of wide open 
spaces, full of strange scents and 
wrapt in mysterious atmosphere. One 
felt strangely etherealised; not that 
small boys recognised such a state, 


but over us all spread a subconscious 
feeling of infinite power and mystery 


that contrasted sharply. with the 
valley airs. The vegetation was 
different, reddish hair-grass replaced 
the clover-bound turf of holms and 
meadows, sun-dew and milkwort grew 
in boggy places or in little fairy 
clearings among the heather, and 
drifts of cotton-grass, like sheets of 
snow, broke here and there the purple 
groundwork of an endless tract. There 
-were larks up here, curlew and plover ; 
game birds and occasional hawks 
quartering a cloud-flecked sky. If 
you let your gaze remain too long 
on high you were apt to plunge into 
a dark-brown peat-hole, or a still 
more treacherous green patch. It 
was all right when others were at 
hand to extract you like a cork, 
but I had horrid visions of descending 
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through an everlasting bog to come 
out finally, feet first, in the hot mud 
of a geyser spring. 

Nobody interfered with us ; keepers 
let us alone if I, the laird’s son, wag 
recognised, but across the wire march 
fence there were real wild keepers 
in checked plus-fours who charged 
stray wanderers, blowing whistles as 
they came. I cannot think why 
they blew whistles, unless it was to 
intimidate or keep up their own 
courage. At all events they gave us 
warning and plenty of time to scramble 
back to our own safe land. We 
would wait beside the barrier for a 
keeper to come close, anticipating a 
brisk exchange of compliments, but 
the ogre always faded out, stopped 
short in his career to light a pipe, 
pretending there were no such things 
as boys grinning at him through 
barbed wire. We used to collect 
the skulls and wing feathers of strange | 
birds, and maybe a rotten grouse 
egg, its rich colouring stained by peat 
and months of weather. Everything 
we touched was strange and unusual, 
worth carrying home, or just till we 
grew tired of it. The beginnings. of 
many collections started on the moor, 
but they mostly perished in their 
infancy. I had an empty shelf await- 
ing specimens which remained bare, 
save for a sheep’s jaw-bone and the 
head-piece of a stoat. 

We generally returned home by 
the long, straight loaning, leaving 
with each step the influence of moors, 
recovering the tone of ordinary folk, 
till we separated and sought our 
respective firesides. Davie would have 
to feed the pig, muck out the hens, 
and go for milk. The merchant, 
Fanny Clow, would keep him busy, 
comparing his idleness with her own 
harassed and strenuous day between 
the household cooking pots and the 
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cheese-dominated business of the shop. 
The bell would go tinkle, tinkle; a 
customer would rap with a penny 
on the counter, and Fanny would yell 
from her kitchen, enjoining patience 
while she finished baking a girdle- 
load of scones. Davie never learned 
to serve in the shop. He would give 
away the stock to friends and palm 
off stale kippers on his enemies. He 
would put fresh tea-cakes on the 
top of hard and ancient crusts ; cheat 
the public whose grumblings his mother 
had to thole. It was best to assign 
to him coolie jobs, and the animals 
were rather fond of him. 

We at home had to patronise the 
new shop, because one could not 
subsist entirely on strong cheese, and 
it was a moral obligation to support 
local trade. The man who started 
business there was the son of a coach- 
man employed by an old lady in 
the neighbourhood, who felt herself 
to be personally responsible for the 
success of young Sam Byers. At 
first she used to call, not to buy goods, 
but to see that Sam wore aprons and 
kept his good clothes clean. She 
was not much assisted in this task 
by Sam’s sister, who kept house for 
him before he married. Agnes Jessie 
Byers was a very grand lady, held 
together by pins because she was too 
lazy to sew on buttons, and I well 
remember her in church crowned by 
& steeple-shaped hat, then the height 
of fashion, and how great an obstacle 
that hat was to an ancient, tottery 
elder handing round the collection box. 
In those days, before the advent of a 
stool and soup plate in the porch, the 
collection was taken in a wooden box 
at the end of a long stick, and we 
held our breath when the tottery 
elder approached Miss Byers. He 
would pause as though to gather 
energy, and then slowly slide the 
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stick up the hat and down the other 
side. That brought the box to rest 
upon Miss Byers’s shoulder, when 
another pause would take place before 
the tottery one moved on. Miss 
Byers never batted an eyelid, sitting 
all the time stiff and expressionless, 
exactly like a figure in a milliner’s 
shop window. Walking from kirk 
behind Miss Byers one noted the 
genteel swing of her bustle, and the 
variety of pins all down her backs 
The country people did not think 
much of her, but to us she was an 
everlasting joy. To see her “ parcel” 
something in the shop with a lacka- 
daisical air of resignation when the 
string burst pleased us mightily, and 
she never knew the price of anything. 
Eventually Sam married, and Agnes 
Jessie disappeared. I never heard 
what became of her, but for many 
Sundays we missed her and _ the 
steeple-crowned hat, with its bows 
rising like butterflies from base toe 
apex. , 

The new shop had a smartish delivery 
van, and for a short time Davie acted 
as van-boy, but his talent was not 
for groceries. He always wanted to - 
drive the horse, or to feed it with 
somebody’s rock buns. He also took 
toll himself of prunes and lump sugar, 
till Sam Byers kicked him out of the 
shop and threw his wages after him. 
** Sack-ed’’ was Davie’s laconic de- 
scription of the incident when next 
we met, and on the whole he appeared 
relieved. What he really hankered 
for was to fasten himself upon us as 
boot boy, odd boy, garden boy, with 
the right to cock snooks at other 
boys who were not intimate with 
high gentry or the ways of high society. 
This laudable ambition we frustrated, 
at least the powers that were frustrated 
it. One stable-boy was enough, they 
said, though as a henchman for myself 
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I rather favoured the idea. On second 
thoughts, however, it seemed best to 
enjoy the company of Davie as he 
was, the independent Davie whose 
spirit was unfettered by the bonds 
of domestic service, and whose slap- 
dash ways passed without notice 
among a crowd of other boys. He 
was letting his leadership fall into 
the hands of anybody who chose to 
take it, which led to fights whenever 
he attempted to assert his old authority. 
But such attempts were spasmodic, 
almost half-hearted, because as he 
grew older he developed that form 
of individuality which finds a whimsical 
satisfaction in itself. Deviltry, people 
called it, but it made Davie an amusing 
companion. One never knew what 


he would be up to next, or what wild 
escapade he might attempt, and always 
when taxed with some enormity his 
manner was a mixture of sheepishness 
and defiance. He would stand with 
eyes cast down, and then look up 
. with a sudden gleam, a baffling flash 


that might have meant a call for 
sympathy or simply, Go to blazes. 

I expect Mrs Clow had moments 
when she wondered what to make of 
Davie. He was too light for farm 
work and too irresponsible for trade. 
Sam Byers had kicked him off the 
van, and all the other craftsmen 
had sons of their own to train. Nobody 
wanted Davie, and the idea of seeking 
work outside the village never entered 
Fanny’s head. So at the age of 
fourteen, school leaving age, he 
mouched about and did odd _ jobs, 
always with the ambition to take 
service under the laird at the big 
house, which might lead to high 
advancement. He might even become 
a butler and keep dogs of his own to 
hunt rats at night after a glass of 
claret wine. Claret-cup was one of 
the abominations I had introduced 
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him to. Horrible stuff he had thought, 
but the kind of tipple butlers drank, 
more genteel than beer. 

There were plenty of rats about 
our home, both inside and out, coming 
from the river up the drains, or 
shifting quarters from the farmyard 
to the attic rooms. The little collie 
dog was an expert ratter, and Davie 
with a brick was no mean shot. On 
many a dusky summer night he and 
his dog would slip across the fields 
to rendezvous with me for sport. 
I used to climb down .a rain-water 
pipe from my bedroom window, rather 
like a rat myself, disturbing sleepy 
birds in the ivy, and sometimes land- 
ing on my tail. I can remember 
the feeling of moist earth upon my 
rump, the soil-deadened jar, and the 
hasty wiping out of marks. Practice 
in the dark gives one a special sense 
of touch. Grey matter is transported 
to the finger-tips, so that they become 
antenne, as it were, to save one’s 
nose from thorny shrubs and walls. 
Davie could see in the dark like a 
cat and hear sounds inaudible to me— 
grasshoppers and bats—while every 
slight noise meant something to his 
ear. He was most attractive when 
the feral part of his mind was roused, 
when he seemed a living link between 
the world inhabited by flitting creatures 
of the wild and the universe inhabited 
by clumsy men. 

I could never be so light-footed 
as he was, or lose the sense of wonder- 
ment that those same feet in clogs 
could make the welkin ring. Davie 
bursting through a hedge by day 
was a very different animal to Davie 
stalking rats at night. Had he been 
provided with whiskers they would 
have twitched continually, as I am 
pretty sure his nose did at every 
new scent. -His olfactory nerves 
were unaffected by the taint of hefty 
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cheese, nor were they dulled by peat 
reek from a kitchen fire. At the 
end of a hunt he would see me safely 
up the spout, and then collect a rat 
or two to drop down somebody’s 
lum—somebody who had raised un- 
necessary Cain about his service in 
the shop. 

Lums had an uncanny attraction 
for me and others of my vicious 
disposition. To lob a divot down 
some squat chimney, or to pepper 
a can with catapults was as exciting 
and dangerous as stirring up a wasps’ 
nest, and produced much the same 
eruption of infuriated inmates. It 
was &@ game one dared not play too 
often, because such outrages stuck 
in the memories of householders for 
quite a long time, and in the absorp- 
tion of taking careful aim one was 
apt to overlook the stealthy approach 
of somebody with a stick. Those 
country men and women could lay 
on right heartily, scattering sharp- 
shooters like chaff, causing them to 
bound and hop with the agility of 
peas on a hot griddle. There were no 
after complaints to high authority 
or the police, because the cottage 
folk, in common with the old men 
in the policies at home, would rather 
settle such affairs themselves than 
leave the execution of justice to the 
law. Police on duty with indelible 
pencils, purple tongues, and note- 
books were not the familiar friends of 
ordinary times. Their natures seemed 
changed, and their presence drew 
attention to a house. Not everybody 
knew the reason for their presence, 
and few of us had consciences absolutely 
clear in those delectable days. 

I have often thought what a little 
beast I was, and yet the kindness 
of those I tormented was unfailing. 
One could never enter a farm or 
cottage without receiving a jam- 
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piece, to decline which would have 
caused deep offence, and I have had 
women run out to me with a jelly 
scone as I passed their doors. They 
might ask one cheerfully, “Is yer 
back sare, bouy ?” but without the 
least animosity or grudge against 
the perpetrator of yesterday’s bad 
deeds. They had evened up scores 
with ash-plants or besoms, and now 
their chief concern was lest the 
blows had been too hard. Rigorous 
one minute and soft the next; they 
resembled the climate, except Fanny 
Clow, who remained a permanent 
pocket of bleak weather in her arid 
shop with its granite boulder of 
cheese. 

Poor old Fanny Clow. We never 
molested her; Davie would not have 
suffered us to do so, for one thing, 
besides which that strange, question- 
ing mistiness about her pale-blue eyes, 
as though appealing to some unknown 
power to tell her why life was such 
an uphill struggle and why so little 
cash was in the till, made it seem a 
shame to worry her. We were young 
savages, but we had our better im- 
pulses, and there were plenty of 
other folk ready and willing for a 
scrimmage. At least, we liked to 
imagine they were, and that their 
instant response to our advances 
was a sign of their appreciation of a 
row. We never bothered the clogger, 
or the joiner, or Rae the smith. They 
had lethal weapons of offence: strips 
of leather, bits of people’s furniture, 
and lengths of half-inch pipe; and 
sons knew their fathers much too 
well to risk the consequences of 
flinging stones upon their roofs. 

I was rather friendly with the 
joiner, and Rae the smith when he 
was sober. Their workshops contained 
so many interesting things, and it 
was always fun to meet the wrecks 
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of articles I knew: our kitchen table 
with a fractured leg, the ruins of a 
chair I had tipped to death, and the 
cart whose shafts had given way. 
I was not allowed to handle tools, 
but could watch as long as I liked, 
till I grew weary and moved on to 
the smithy farther up the lane. Rae, 
besides shoeing horses and soldering 
ball-cocks for the neighbourhood, could 
make all kinds of fancy articles, 
such as snaffle-bits, gate mountings, 
and rests for holding pipes. I admired 
those works of art, but the real 
fascination of the shop was when 
Rae smote white-hot bars in a starry 
cloud of leaping sparks, revealing 
his strength and dexterity in a way 
that carried one along with the 
motions of his arms and hammer, 
till one became wrapt in a kind of 
glowing ecstasy of fire and noise. 
The sparks would die, the metal go 
hissing into a water-trough, and Rae 
would wipe his brow. He would 
give me a wink, as much as to say, 
you could never do that, and I would 
agree, feeling very small and weak 
beside his brawny, leather-aproned 
figure. 

After that I might wander to the 
mill, imagining myself descending from 
the hopper to be ground between two 
stones amid the stoury mists of flour. 
There was a certain grimness about 
the mill when it was working at full 
blast; a shadowy threat in the 
transformation of grain to meal, a 
ruthless interval between the golden 
corn and the sweet-smelling sacks 
of “heffer.” I never stayed long 
in the mill; it was all rather dark 
and no place for idle conversation. 
I would soon be on my way again, 
crossing the river by a pig-ford to 
the damp bit at the foot of a grassy 
hill. Here there were kingcups, tall 
reeds with feathery heads, and water- 


avens. The pigs were apt to make 
a mess of this fair water-garden. It 
was one of their chosen wallowing 
places, where the old boar changed 
his hue from black to Vandyke brown. 
He left his umbrella here, and the 
bowler hats he stole from people’s 
halls. There were also a few tin- 
cans and bones. If the pigs saw me 
coming they would scatter right and 
left, taking up positions on earth 
mounds, pretending to be statues, 
posing with absurd effect. Then they 
would converge towards a ford, skitter 
through the shallows, and bolt one 
by one through their favourite hole 
in the mill-yard wall. The last pig 
would turn to look at me, a gamin 
expression on its face, and afterwards 
present its stern exactly as ill-mannered 
little boys are wont to do. 

Davie might meet me somewhere 
here and I would tell him about the 
pigs while he lamented the fact that 
he and his catapult had not been 
on the spot to speed the going of the 
cheeky one that waggled its frisky 
tail so temptingly. He generally had 
scraps of news for me; how a fox 
had been among the hens, or the 
collie had eaten something in the 
shop that had disagreed with it. 
Sometimes he would be plunged in 
gloom after being told he was no good 
for anything, and then it fell to me 
to cheer him up. He was my pal, 
and it did not matter what anybody 
said. He was the best shot with a 
stone in the country ; he knew more 
about wild creatures and their habits 
than all the blooming old keepers 
rolled into one; he could keep him- 
self alive on earth-nuts and berries 
for a whole day, and became invisible 
at will. What more did people want ? 
No money in that kind of thing? 
Well, I had two coppers in my pocket, 
and if he was hard up—Davie never 
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let me get further than that. He 
was no cadger where a pal was con- 
cerned, and whatever I gave him 
was a token of friendship, not pay. 
He was seldom in the dumps for 
jong. I could brighten him at once 
by bringing something from the house ; 
something he had not tasted before ; 
something abstruse in sandwiches ; 
a new kind of savoury cold and 
clammy on a piece of sodden toast. 
These delicacies were, as a rule, 
sniffed, tasted, and spat out with 
comments- and grimaces, and so it 
was with many fruits of the earth 
Davie found excellent and I did not: 
sour crabs, hornicks (earth-nuts), and 
the leaves of various plants. He had 
names for them, a mental menu the 
items of which I have forgotten ; 
rather attractive names belying the 
real nature of such stuff. However, 
we shared a taste for plums and 
apples, and drank together from a 
stream in the attitude of young apes. 

I was generally considered a fairly 
methodical boy, but when with young 
Clow something in him drew some- 
thing out of me—not to combine for 
any useful purpose, but merely to be 
tossed away; into the tree-tops, 
down a rapid, or up into the sky. 
He was said to have a wild eye in 
his head. I have no idea what that 
meant, but he certainly could upset 
one’s intellect in a most unholy 
manner. A wild eye is always bright 
blue, except in bulls, and Davie had 
the bluest eyes I ever saw; dancing, 
‘flickering lights came into them when- 
ever he was roused, which were danger 
signals, or invitations, however you 
chose to interpret the phenomena. 
He was given to the performance of 
daft actions, magnified by report 
into black and deadly crimes, and 
the reason he had for liking me was 
that I was the only person who did 
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not think ill of him. When he told 
me that I did not know what to say. 
It did not seem fair, not quite playing 
the game, and yet that blurted-out 
confession was the start of my firm 
championship of Davie Clow. He 
was quite wrong, of course; several 
people stood up for him, notably a 
farmer for whom he sometimes worked, 
and by whom he had been sacked. 
*“Not that he was an ill boy,” the 
farmer would explain, “ but after he 
had fallen in the boiler, blown up the 
kids with gunpowder, and foundered 
the pony in a bog, I thought we had 
best part. But he’s a fine laddie 
for all that.” 

A good many people held the 
same opinion about Davie. Not a 
bad lad so long as they had not to 
employ him themselves. A fine lad, 
in fact; but—Davie himself, I am 
afraid, regarded sackings as signs of 
unpopularity, and, though nobody 
would have guessed it, was sensitive 
about the gossip of idle tongues. 
Many boys would have delighted in 
such a reputation; he did not, and 
some of his daftest deeds were the 
outcome of a desperate kind of defiance 
and frustration. His friendship for 
me may have been the saving of 
him. I cannot tell, but to me he 
clung with the tenacity of a limpet, 
and fortunately I liked him, while 
recognising his limitations. The higher 
powers were right enough to fight shy 
of him as a retainer, but as a com- 
panion in the open spaces he shone 
above all others I have known. There 
was just enough simplicity about him 
to let me feel a little superior, and 
he lacked the northern dourness that 
forbids a man to show astonishment, 
however much he may be surprised. 

I only ‘discovered that Davie 
possessed a hidden character after 
the burst of confidence that em- 
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barrassed me not a little at the time. 
Then I began to study him in the 
way one studies animals and birds, 
and in the process found my own 
horizon widening. The Shop and 
Fanny Clow; the home life of my 
friend ; his solitary existence rather 
like my own, and a whole host of 
petty details that concerned him in- 
directly. It was more interesting than 
watching woodland beasts, and by 
degrees there woke in me a vague 
sense of responsibility, It was a 
very sketchy feeling that hardly 
weighed more than a feather, and I 
never consciously exerted influence. 
I like to think we influenced each 
other, balanced natures so as to 
produce a fairly normal state in both 
of us. Davie never could be quite 
like other boys; he would have lost 
much of his attractiveness without 
that strain of unpredictable caprice, 
and I should have missed some of 
the brightest spots that fleck the path 
behind me when I look back. 


I owe a debt of gratitude to Davie 
for starting me upon the fascinating 
game of weaving tales of simple folk 


and simple incidents; in the first 
place, for my own amusement, and 
later to be shared with others who 
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find in the quiet backwaters relaxa. 
tion from the strenuous rowing of 
life’s boat up-stream. One thing 
always puzzled me: the higher powers 
must have known about my intimacy 
with the Clow boy. They were not 
blind, or too engrossed in State affairs 
to keep an eye upon my daily occupa. 
tions, and I know they had fixed 
prejudices against the mingling of 
social ranks. But the fact remaing 
that no veto was ever issued against 
my association with a village lad, 
I can only suppose they had a latent 
consciousness of changing times and 
saw in this spontaneous breaking 
down of barriers a process less epicentric 
than revolt. They did me a good turn, 
and I have been grateful all my life 
for that early introduction to a world 
of folk whose existences were needed 
to complete the woven pattern of 
many a story. Otherwise one might 
float indefinitely in tinted atmosphere 
among ghosts and spirits of the past, 
with no foundation for one’s feet to 
rest on, with nothing to recall to 
earth and humanity one’s errant mind 
from unsubstantial realms of phantasy. 
I owe gratitude to high authority, 
but a still deeper debt to Davie of 
The Shop. 








THE CRUISE OF THE SUMTER. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. R. BUTLER, D.S.O. 


RaPHAEL Semmes, of the Con- 
federate States Navy, “an officer 
of daring and resource,” as he is 
described by a contemporary writer 
of repute,’ “‘ whose ship struck terror 
into American merchants and ship- 
owners,” most certainly belonged 
to the ‘Blue Water School’ of 
sailors. Although this characteristic 
was in & manner forced on him 
by the circumstances of the war, 
when such maritime power as then 
existed in North America was 
practically confined to the Federal 
States, it suited very well his nature 
and inclinations. He was a sailor 
born, and loved the sea in all its 
moods and ways. If he had a 
passionate hatred for the ‘ Yankee,’ 
whom he regarded as the invader 


of his soil and the trampler on his 
most sacred rights, that must, at 
this distance from the American Civil 


War, be forgiven him. It gave to 
the Southern cause, at sea, as colour- 
ful a personality as any of those many 
colourful personalities it possessed on 
land. Also, he could write. Whether 
he is describing the running of a 
blockade, the capture and burning— 
he was generally forced by circum- 
stances to burn—of his numerous 
prizes, or the ever-changing aspect 
of the seas he sailed, he charms us 
by his style. There can be few but 
would be thrilled by ‘My Adventures 
Afloat,’ the two attractive volumes 
in which he tells the story of his 
three years’ exploits, first in command 
of the little auxiliary-secrew cruiser 


Sumter, and afterwards in that of 
the more famous Alabama. 

The Alabama’s exciting two-years’ 
career is fairly familiar and does not 
belong to this story. Clandestinely 
built at Birkenhead, before her depre- 
dations against northern commerce 
were at last ended off Cherbourg on 
19th June 1864 by the sensational 
duel with the Federal cruiser Kear- 
sarge, she was to cost us a pretty 
penny. But no such charge could 
be made against the Sumter, however 
much damage she did to Federal 
trade, and she was American born 
and bred. 

Her captures, nearly a score in 
number during her six-months’ foray 
on both sides of the Atlantic, “‘ spread 
an alarm which raised the rate of 
insurance on United States shipping, 
and afforded an example of what 
may be done in this sort of warfare 
by a ship which has neither strength 
nor speed, but is in the hands of an 
officer of daring and resource.” 

The little three-masted ship was 
rechristened Sumter after the fort 
of that name in Charleston Harbour, 
whose capture by the Confederates 
precipitated the great conflict. Semmes 
describes his ship as “ a small propeller- 
steamer of 500 tons, sea-going, with 
a low-pressure engine, sound, and 
capable of being so strengthened as 
to carry an ordinary battery of four 
or five guns.” Her speed, under 
steam, was between nine and ten 
knots, and she could carry about 
five days’ fuel, but there was no 
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accommodation for a naval crew 
until she had been refitted: ‘the 
first ship of war,’ Semmes calls her, 
“to throw the new Confederate flag 
to the breeze.”” He took her over 
on 22nd April 1861 in New Orleans 
Harbour, ‘‘ only a dismantled packet- 
ship, full of upper cabins and other 
top-hamper, furniture and crockery, 
and as unlike a ship of war as possible.” 
Still, he says, he was pleased with 
her general appearance. Her lines 
were easy and graceful, and she had 
“a sort of saucy air about her which 
seemed to say that she was not averse 
to the service on which she was to be 
employed.” 

At the end of eight weeks’ feverish 
work the Sumter was ready for sea, 
with an armament of one eight-inch 
shell-gun, pivoted amidships, and four 
light 32-pounders, in broadside. Her 
fuel capacity was increased to eight 
days’ supply, but her speed was not 
materially altered. Her crew numbered 
21 officers and 92 seamen, 20 of the 
latter being marines. 

Semmes’s instructions, to which he 
always strictly adhered, were to do 
as much damage to the enemy’s com- 
merce as possible, in the shortest 
possible time, meanwhile observing all 
the rules of civilised warfare. The 
little ship was to fight, if needs be ; 
primarily she was to run. But her 
first task was to get to sea. New 
Orleans, and especially the ‘ Head 
of the Passes,’ where she lay waiting 
to make her dash, was closely blockaded 
by: four Federal steamships, of which 
the most formidable were the Brooklyn 
and Powhattan, each more powerful 
than the Sumter. None of these 
sought to attack her while she lay 
at anchor; they were content merely 
to watch, and prevent escape. 

The Sumter foiled them. After a 
preliminary ineffectual attempt by 
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the south-east passage, hearing that 
the Brooklyn had been lured away 
in chase of a sail and was no longer 
in sight, she made the dash for which 
steam had been kept up all through 
the night of the 30th June, though 
not before the enemy ship had spotted 
the smoke that issued from her funnel, 
and had come about to intercept her. 

The two ships had nearly equal 
distances to run to the bar, but 
Semmes had the advantage of the 
start and of a four-knot current, 
and he made the most of it. A 
‘Bremen ship’ lay aground on the 
bar, leaving him barely room to 
pass. She had run out a kedge, 
and the warp attached to it lay 
right across the way, but this her 
crew obligingly slackened when they 
saw what was afoot. ‘In another 
bound,” he writes, “the Sumter was 
outside, and the Confederate flag 
on the high seas.” ‘‘ Now, captain, 
you are all clear: give her hell, 
and let her go!” was the pilot’s 
valediction as he climbed down to 
his boat. 

As the Brooklyn cleared her portion 
of the bar she was still some four 
miles distant and just too far to fire 
her guns. Thick volumes of smoke 
were now pouring from the funnels 
of both ships. The Sumter’s speed 
was but nine and a half knots, 4 
great disappointment to Semmes, who 
was loth to believe they were making 
so little way in spite of the favour- 
able current. His engineer, however, 
assured him she was doing her level 
best, though the ‘foaming’ of the 
boilers, caused by the suddenness 
with which steam had been raised, 
had badly checked her. Once this 
had subsided they should be able to 
add half a knot to her speed. 

The Brooklyn loosed and set her 
sails, bracing them sharp up for the 
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starboard tack. Semmes loosed and 
get his also. “The enemy’s ship,” 
he says, “‘ was a little on my weather 
quarter, say a couple of points, and 
had thus slightly the weather-gauge 
of me. As I knew I could lay nearer 
the wind than she, being able to 
brace my yards sharper, and had, 
besides, larger fore-and-aft sails, com- 
paratively, stay-sails, try-sails, and a 
very large spanker, I resolved at once 
to hold my wind so closely as to 
compel her to furl her sails, though 
this would carry me a little athwart 
her bows, and bring me perhaps a 
little nearer to her for the next half 
hour or so.” 

A rain-squall came up and enveloped 
the two ships, hiding them from each 
other. But it soon blew clear, and 
the Brooklyn reappeared. ‘‘ She seemed 
fearfully close to us. I could not but 
admire the majesty of her appearance, 
with her broad flaring bows and 
clean and beautiful run.” (Semmes is 
always enthusiastic about the smartness 
of the ships of his old allegiance.) 
“Her masts and yards were as taut 
and square as those of an old-time 
sailing frigate.’’ The stars and stripes 
of a large ensign flew out from time 
to time from under the lee of her 
spanker, and the watchers on board 
the Confederate vessel could see an 
apparently anxious crowd of officers 
on her quarter-deck, many with tele- 
scopes directed towards them. Semmes 
felt sure the Brooklyn was gaining 


-on him, and expected every moment 


to hear, he says, “‘ the whizzing of a 
shot’; but she did not fire. 

He now instructed his paymaster 
to get ready to throw overboard his 
public chest and papers, but as he 
spoke the engineer came from below 
with the welcome news that the 
‘foaming’ of the boilers had ceased 
and that the engine was working 
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beautifully, “giving the propeller 
several extra turns per minute.” The 
freshening breeze also favoured him, 
and Semmes found, to his joy, that 
he was “ ‘eating’ the Brooklyn out 
of the wind.” He knew that as 
soon as she crossed his wake she 
would be obliged to admit defeat; 
as she very soon did; at which he 
breathed more freely. Again he pays 
tribute to American naval smartness, 
declaring that, though he had witnessed 
many lovely sights at sea, he had 
never seen anything to surpass that 
of the Brooklyn letting fly all her 
sheets and halliards at once and 
clewing-up and furling, in man-of-war 
style, all her sails, from courses to 
royals. The beauty of the spectacle 
was no doubt enhanced by the know- 
ledge that he had caused her, at last, 
to give up the chase and return to 
her station, “‘ with the Sumter bounding 
on her course seaward.” Semmes 
thereupon, though he fired no gun, 
he says, in token of triumph—his 
powder being far too precious to 
allow of that—sent the crew aloft 
to man the rigging and give three 
ringing cheers for the Confederate flag. 

A brilliant comet helped them on 
their way that night, and early next 
morning they struck the north-east 
trade wind and made sail, steering 
south-east. By nine o'clock they 
were off Cape Corrientes, at the 
western end of Cuba, and running 
along the coast they fell in with their 
first Federal merchantman. A shot 
across her bows forced her to lay-to. 
She was the first of the many prizes 
they were to make, and Semmes 
describes his feelings, and those of 
his officers, as they stopped her. 
Joy and sadness were mingled; for 
the flag now shown them was that 
under which they had once served, 
and which they had once loved.. The 
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capture was a straightforward one, 
and the Golden Rocket, from the State 
of Maine, “a fine bark, nearly new,” 
was given to the flames. 

The scene, typical of many others 
in the Suwumter’s short career, is 
described by Semmes with a good 
deal of detail, because it was a first 
experience. 

The master and crew of the Golden 
Rocket, having been brought off, to- 
gether with a wealth of stores, the 
torch was quickly applied. Her decks 
were of pine, caulked with oakum and 
paid with pitch; the woodwork of 
the cabin was like so much tinder, 
seasoned by many voyages to the 
tropics, and the fo’c’sle was stored 
with paints and oils. So the flames 
rapidly took hold. The ship had 
been laid-to with her main-topsail 
to the mast, and all her light sails, 
though clewed up, flew loose about 
her yards. 

“The forked tongues, leaping into 


the newly-tarred rigging, ran quickly 
up the shrouds, first into the tops, 
then to the topmast-heads, and in a 


moment more to the trucks; and 
whilst this rapid ascent of the main 
current of fire was going on, other 
currents had run out upon the yards 
and ignited all the sails. A _ top- 
gallant sail, all on fire, would now 
fly off from the yard, and, sailing 
leisurely in the light breeze, break 
into patches of flame and settle into 
the sea. The yard would then follow, 
continuing to burn, as a floating 
brand, for some minutes. At one 
time the intricate network of the 
cordage was traced, as with a pencil 
of fire, on the black sky beyond, 
the threads of flame twisting and 
writhing like so many serpents. The 
mizzen-mast went by the board, then 
the fore-mast, and the great main- 
mast tottered, reeled, and fell into 
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the sea, making a noise like that 
of the sturdy oak of the forest when 
it falls to the axeman’s stroke.” 

Such is Semmes’s word-painting of 
the scene as he and his company 
stood watching before the Sumter 
continued on her course, carrying 
the captured crew. The master, 
““who had watched the destruction 
of his ship” from the Confederate 
vessel’s quarter-deck, “‘ apparently with 
the calm eye of a philosopher,” was 
bidden to mess in the wardroom, 
and later, when he was put ashore 
in Cuba, he was presented by his 
captors with a purse for the relief 
of his immediate necessities. His 
crew were allotted a separate mess, 
with their own cook, and placed on 
an even footing with their enemies. 

The following day, while still steam- 
ing along the southern coast of Cuba, 
the Sumter took two more prizes, 
both laden with sugar for England. 
Their cargoes being properly consigned 
between neutral ports saved both 
of them from burning, but when 
prize crews had been placed aboard 
them they were made to accompany 
their captor. England and France 
had issued proclamations prohibiting 
either belligerent from bringing prizes 
into their ports, but Spain had not 
yet spoken, and Semmes had hopes 
of her in this regard, and meant to 
put the matter to the test by entering 
Cienfuegos Harbour. Unfortunately, 
when he reached the port he found 
the Spanish authorities, while most 
polite, distinctively unco-operative. 
He had, in the meantime, picked up 
three more enemy vessels, and the 
Spaniards evidently thought the flotilla 
too numerous for them to keep at the 
disposal of the Confederate States. 
Ultimately, indeed, and entirely un- 
justifiably, they handed the ships 
over to a deputation from the United 
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States—a proceeding which, naturally, 
strengthened Semmes in his resolve, 
since no port was willing to receive 
his prizes, to burn them all in future. 
Semmes gives a picturesque account 
of his arrival at the Cuban port and 
the capture of three of these prizes. 
After having “lain off and on” all 
night they found “the morning dawn 
beautiful and bright as only a tropic 
morn can dawn.” They were close 
in under the land, with their prizes 
round them moving gracefully to 
and fro to keep their station. 
Luxuriant vegetation clothed the slopes 
of the little land-locked harbour, and 
ahead of them a river “ disembogued 
itself’ (a favourite term with Semmes) 
below a lighthouse perched on a lime- 
stone rock. A short distance up- 
stream, gleaming in the early sunshine, 
was a small white fort. The air was 
redolent of flowers. All unsuspectingly 
three United States sailing-ships were 
descending the river, towed by a 
tug. Semmes might not molest them 
while they were within neutral juris- 
diction, but he was resolved to chase 
and capture them once they had 
passed beyond the three-mile limit. 
To effect this he was obliged to 
resort to guile—“‘a little manage- 
ment,” he calls it. Hoisting a Spanish 
jack at the fore, as a signal for a 
pilot, he directed the yards to be 
disarranged, ‘‘ a little cock-billing this 
one in one direction, and that one in 
another,” and sent nearly all his 
men below, to give the impression 


' that his was an ordinary merchant 


steamer and not a warship. To 
complete the illusion he hoisted the 
Spanish merchant flag. On came 
the tug until she had towed her 
charges clear of the harbour, when 
she let them go and they crowded 
on all sail. She then came alongside 
the Sumter and put a pilot on board, 
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who asked Semmes, in Spanish, if 
he desired to enter the port. “I 
do,” replied Semmes, “only first I 
must fetch back those ships you 
have just brought down.” ‘“‘ Diablo!” 
replied the pilot, “‘how can that be ? 
They are Americanos del Norte, bound 
for Boston and la Nueva York.” 
“That’s just what I want,” said 
Semmes. ‘“‘ We are Confederados, and 
we have la guerra with the Americanos 
del Norte.” ‘‘ Caramba!”’ exclaimed 
the pilot, “ that’s a good one, captain. 
Give her the steam quick or you will 
lose them.”’ And in due course Semmes 
gave her the steam. A booming gun, 
and the simultaneous replacement of 
the Spanish by the Confederate flag 
at the Swumter’s peak, soon brought 
the prizes to the wind. In half an 
hour more their papers had been 
examined, prize crews put on board, 
and they stood back to port in company 
with their keeper. 

The ship was now short of coal, 
for she had been over a week at sea; 
and this caused Semmes much thought. 
If he should have to enter harbour 
every week in order to refuel, it would 
be an easy matter for his enemies 
to trace him. He must, therefore, 
try to reach some cruising-ground, 
on a trade route, where he could lie 
in wait for ships while under sail, 
dispensing with the use of steam, 
except for a few hours at a time, for 
the purpose, as he puts it, “‘ of picking 
up such prizes as I could not decoy 
within reach of my guns.” Fortun- 
ately for him the authorities at 
Cienfuegos, though they would not 
agree. to holding his captures for him 
until they could be adjudicated on 
by a Court of Admiralty of the Con- 
federate States, allowed him a hundred 
tons of coal, five thousand gallons of 
water, and an abundant supply of 
fresh provisions. 
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There being a telegraph cable be- 
tween Cienfuegos and Havana, at 
which latter port a number of Federal 
cruisers were known to be stationed, 
it was imperative for him to get to 
sea again with the minimum of delay. 
The morning of the 9th July, three 
days after the Sumter’s arrival at 
Cienfuegos, found her off the Jamaican 
coast in the teeth of a gale. During 
the next four days the weather went 
from bad to worse, with a sky that 
was densely overcast and with all 
the symptoms of a hurricane. It 
had been Semmes’s intention to make 
for Barbadoes, where he could coal, 
and thence to the neighbourhood of 
Cape San Roque, in Brazil, where he 
expected to reap a rich harvest from 
hostile commerce. But the winds 
compelled him to change his plans, 
and he accordingly went about for 
the Spanish Main. When Curagao 
was under his lee he altered course 
for that island. 

Now for the first time they made 
use of their sails only, and Semmes’s 
reflections on the introduction of 
steam are worth recalling. ‘“‘ The 
old sailors,” he says, “‘ who had not 
bestridden a yard for months, leaped 
aloft with a will on the order to 
loose the topsails. The race of sailors 
has not yet entirely died out, though 
the steamship is fast making sad 
havoc with it. There is the same 
difference between the old-time sailor 
who has been bred in the sailing- 
ship, and the modern sailor of the 
steamship, as there is between the 
well-trained foxhound who chases 
Reynard all day, and the cur that 
dodges a rabbit about for half an hour 
or so. The sailing-ship has a romance 
and a poetry about her which is 
thoroughly killed by steam. The 
sailor of the former loves, for its own 
sake, the howling of the gale, and 
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there is no music so sweet to his ear 
as the shouting of orders through 
the trumpet of the officer of the 
deck, when he is poised upon the 
topsail- yard of the rolling and 
tumbling ship, hauling out the 
‘weather ear-ring.’ ” 

And he tells how beautiful it used 
to be to witness “ the rivalry of these 
children of the deep when the hurricane 
was scourging their beloved ship and 
threatening her with destruction.” 
The greater the danger, the keener 
was the rivalry. Was there a sail 
to be secured which seemed about 
to be torn to ribbons, and the loose 
gear of which might whip the sailor 
from the yard, or was there a top- 
mast to be climbed which was bending 
like a willow wand under the fury of 
the blast, liable to carry away at any 
moment and fling the climber into 
the boiling waters beneath, “ Jack, 
noble Jack, was ever ready for the 
service.” 

Whereas under steam... Well, 
we can surely make allowance for a 
laudator temporis acti so well entitled 
to his say, even though he does 
prophesy that “in future wars all 
combatants will be on the dead level 
of impenetrable iron walls with regard 
to dash and courage, while with regard 
to seamanship and evolutions all the 
knowledge that will be required of 
them will be to steer a nondescript 
box toward their enemy.” 

Of the ship’s stay at St Anne’s, 
Curacao, and the vexatious conduct 
of the omnipresent Federal consuls, 
it is unnecessary to say much. She 
was, at first, refused permission to 
coal, or even to enter the harbour. 
But in the end the necessary permit 
was given, though not until Semmes, 
by way of having a little gun-drill, 
had fired a few shells at a cleverly 
placed target. During the week’s 
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visit the Sumter’s company were 
hospitably entertained by the Dutch 
inhabitants. A full supply of coal, 
a new foretopmast, and abundant 
provisions were provided, and various 
pets of the monkey and parrot species 
added to the establishment. News- 
papers from New York gave them 
the latest tidings of the war on land 
(good, at that time, for the Southern 
cause). They also witnessed the 
departure of the packet for St Thomas, 
which would, of course, have com- 
municated their position to their 
enemies and, perhaps, disclosed their 
next destination, had Semmes not 
taken the precaution of letting it 
be known that he intended to return 
to Cuba. Actually they were bound 
in the contrary direction, for Laguayra 
and Puerto Cabello. ‘As both of 
these places had some commerce 
with the United States,” he writes 
laconically, “I resolved to look into 
them.” 

On the way to the first-named 
port they picked up a prize almost 
at once, their ninth in twenty-six 
days, “a down-East, fore-and-aft 
schooner, and there were no other such 
vessels in the world—as thoroughly 
marked as the Puritans who build 
them; there is no mistaking the cut 
of their jib.” She, too, held welcome 
provisions, which were not covered 
by neutral certificate. Semmes took 
her into Puerto Cabello, which re- 
sembled, he says, some old Moorish 
city magically transplanted to the new 


‘world. Its obsolete fort contained a 


few iron pieces of small calibre, well 
eaten by rust, and whose carriages 
had rotted under them. Here, again, 
Semmes was disappointed not to obtain 
permission to leave his prize for safe 
custody. The authorities were much 
too frightened of the United States to 
accept the responsibility. He therefore 








despatched the captured schooner, 
under one of his officers and a prize 
crew, to attempt to run the blockade 
into the Mississippi, in the delta of 
which she was later caught by the 
Federals. 

The Sumter had now been more 
than a month at sea. For four more 
months she was to cruise in the West 
Indies and off the coast of Brazil. 
Her enemies were closing in on her, 
and had several times missed her by 
only a few miles. Semmes declares 
that not infrequently he and his 
pursuers had seen each other’s smoke. 
The success attending his remarkable 
career of destruction depended partly 
on luck, partly on his ship’s handiness 
(in spite of her inferior speed and 
small fuel capacity), but mostly on 
the resourcefulness and daring of 
her company under his first-rate leader- 
ship. Unlike the Alabama, the Sumter 
never had to fire her guns in self- 
defence, though never for a moment 
unprepared to do so should the 
necessity arise. 

A brief sojourn at Port of Spain 
brought Semmes for the first time 
in contact with British colonial authori- 
ties. He found them very circumspect 
in their dealings, permitting him, 
indeed, to coal, but only allowing their 
officers to visit his ship in mufti (the 
garrison seems to have gone out of 
its way to be friendly), and rather 
grudgingly acceding to a request for 
a small refit. The officers of H.M.S. 
Cadmus, however, which arrived from 
one of the neighbouring islands, saw 
no reason for being stand-offish, and 
returned a courtesy visit with interest, 
while the crews of both ships 
fraternised. 

Quitting Trinidad, they cruised past 
the mouths of the Orinoco, heading 
for Maranh&o, in Brazil, calling on 
their way at Paramaribo and Cay- 
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enne. A slight contretemps occurred 
off Paramaribo which might have 
led to unpleasant consequences. They 
showed the French flag to a ship- 
of-war which turned out to be the 
French Vulture, while they themselves 
were standing to their guns. There 
was @ prompt substitution of their 
proper flag for that of France, and 
explanations followed. In the wake 
of the Vulture they later entered 
Surinam, and exchanged visits. While 
there Semmes heard that a couple 
of fast and heavily armed Federal 
cruisers had been in the vicinity 
only a few days before, but had 
departed elsewhere. Another piece 
of good news was that of the victory 
of First Manassas (Bull Run), which 
had taken place some five or six weeks 
previously. 

Several more rich prizes were picked 
up during the next two months and 
duly burned; one in particular, the 
Daniel Trowbridge from New Haven, 
Connecticut, carrying a very valuable 
cargo. But at Martinique, in French 
colonial waters, the many rumours 
which reached Semmes concerning 
the propinquity of Federal warships 
quickly developed into the actual, 
and very menacing, presence of the 
powerful Iroquois, which had been 
specially despatched from Boston to 
take or sink him. 

According to international law, the 
Sumter had a perfect right not only 
to make use of the port of St Pierre 
unmolested, but also to leave it a 
full twenty-four hours before she 
could be followed by an enemy ship. 
This, however, was by no means 
strictly adhered to; and Semmes 
gives us an amusing, if slightly 
malicious, account of the Federal 
vessel’s endeavours to steal on him 
unawares. She had, he states, crept 
up to St Pierre by an approach 


which hid her from the Sumter; and 
when at last she did show herself 
her appearance was ludicrous. “ The 
Danish colours were flying from her 
peak, her yards were hanging, some 
this way, some that, and her guns 
had all been run in, and the ports 
closed. But the finely proportioned, 
taut, saucy-looking Iroquois looked 
no more like a merchant ship for this 
disguise than a gay Lothario would 
look like a saint by donning a cassock. 
The very disguise only made the 
cheat more apparent.” 

Semmes had caught sight of the 
enemy first. ‘“‘ He was crawling slowly 
from behind the land which had 
hidden him from view, and we could 
see a@ number of curious human forms 
above his rail, bending eagerly in 
our direction. The quarter-deck, in 
particular, was filled with officers, 
and some of these had telescopes, 
with which they were scanning the 
shipping in the harbour.” The Sumier 
had a small Confederate flag flying, 
and the moment this was discovered 
there was a flurry of activity on 
board the Iroquois. Down came the 
Danish and up went the United States 
flag. ‘“‘ There she comes, with a bone 
in her mouth!” exclaimed an old 
quartermaster on the look-out; and, 
sure enough, the Yankee cruiser came 
on at speed, making straight towards 
the Sumter. But it was like a dog 
rushing at a cat which declines to 
move; and when the little ship 
took no apparent notice, but continued 
calmly coaling, “and receiving on 
board some rum and sugar, a8 
though no enemy were in sight,” 
the Iroquois sheered off. Her captain 
had evidently, if somewhat belatedly, 
remembered the rules governing 
neutrality. Semmes gave orders for 
his men to sling their hammocks, and 
himself turned in. 
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After sending a boat ashore to com- 
municate with the American consul, 
the Federal vessel steamed off to just 
beyond the three-mile limit, and there 
did sentry-go until nightfall. In the 
small hours of the morning, however, 
Semmes’s officer of the deck hastily 
awoke him to say that the Iroquois 
had re-entered the harbour and was 
again steaming directly for them. 
The crew were immediately ordered 
to their battle stations and the 
battery cast loose. The decks were 
lighted, and everything made ready 
for the attack. 

“It was moonlight, and the move- 
ments of the enemy could be distinctly 
seen. He came along under slow 
steam, but so steadily, and aiming so 
directly towards us, that I could not 
doubt it was his intention to board 
us. The men were called to ‘repel 
boarders,’ and for a moment or two 
a pin might have been heard to drop 
on the Sumter’s deck, so silent was 
the harbour, and so still the scene 
on board both ships.” 

But just then they heard the 
Troquois’s ‘ steam-gong,’ and the next 
moment she sheered off a_ little, 
stopped, and lay motionless off their 
quarter. “It was as though,” says 
Semmes, “a great sea monster had 
crawled in under cover of night and 
was eyeing its prey, and licking its 
chops in anticipation of a delicious 
repast. After a few moments of 
apparent hesitation and doubt the 
gong was struck again, and the 
leviathan, moving in a slow and 
graceful curve, turned and went back 
whence she came.” 

Several times during the night 
this manceuvre was repeated, with 
precisely similar result. 

In the morning the authorities took 
action. France’s neutrality had been 


violated, by menace and manceuvre. 
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A warship, the Acheron, was sent with 
peremptory orders to the Iroquois 
that she must anchor if she intended 
to enter the harbour, or withdraw 
beyond the three-mile limit if she 
meant to blockade the Sumter. Should 
her captain choose the first alternative, 
then he must allow his enemy the 
regulation twenty-four hours’ start, 
should he wish to proceed to sea. 

Upon receiving these orders the 
Iroquois withdrew beyond the marine 
league by day; but at night she 
invariably crept in a mile or two 
closer, so as to prevent the little 
ship’s escape. She further broke the 
rules by constantly communicating 
with the shore without first having 
anchored (whereupon the twenty-four 
hours’ regulation would have started 
to apply afresh). Against these minor 
violations Semmes vehemently pro- 
tested to the French authorities, but 
without obtaining satisfaction. The 
captain of the Iroquois further in- 
fringed the rules by making what he 
imagined were very secret arrangements 
with the master of a small American 
timber-carrier (“one of your long, 
lean, slab-sided fellows,’’ Semmes calls 
him, ‘“ that looked like the planks he 
handled”) for a code of signals 
whereby any attempt by the Sumter 
at sailing, and the course she appeared 
about to follow, were immediately 
to be told him. 

At the end of ten days the whole 
town was agog with excitement, sens- 
ing what was about to happen. People 
came in from miles around to witness 
the combat. They would sit on the 
beach, and throng the water-front for 
hours together, gazing hopefully out 
to sea. ‘‘ But,” says Semmes, “I 
had no thought of fighting, only of 
running.” Even the running, from 
a faster and more powerful ship, 
held out scanty prospects of success, 
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as all on board the Sumter were 
aware. Yet when at last there came, 
after the ten or eleven days of wait- 
ing, a fairly favourable opportunity, 
Semmes seized it. The Governor of 
the island had himself arrived from 
Fort de France in the little schooner 
which he used as a yacht, and the 
Mayor of St Pierre, with sundry 
Councilmen and scores of citizens, 
had boarded the Sumter during the 
afternoon, eager to point out that the 
moon would not rise that night until 
very late. Semmes, being as well 
aware of the fact as they, had no 
wish to disappoint them. 

The eight o’clock evening gun of 
the garrison was to be the signal for 
action. What followed is best given 
in Semmes’s words :— 

“The market-place is more densely 
thronged than ever, the hum of 
voices being quite audible. Our 
muffled windlass is quietly heaving 
up the anchor. It is already up, 
the ‘cat’ hooked, and the men 
*walking away with the cat.’ The 
engineer is standing, lever in hand, 
ready to start the engine, and a 
seaman with uplifted axe is standing 
near the taffarel to cut the sternfast. 
One minute more and the gun will 
fire! Everyone is listening eagerly 
for the sound. The Iroquois is quite 
visible through our glasses, watching 
for the Sumter, like the spider for the 
fly. A flash! and the almost simul- 
taneous boom of the gun ; and without 
a word being uttered the axe descends 
upon the fast, the engineer’s lever is 
turned, and the ship bounds forward 
under a full head of steam.” 

Amid cheers from the shore the 
Sumter’s head is brought round to 
the south and held there steadily. 
All lights are dimmed. The Acheron 
is passed within a few feet, while 
her company, regardless of their 





supposed neutrality, rush to the side 
and wave. Up go the prearranged 
signals from the Yankee timber-ship, 
two red lights, one above the other, 
meaning (as Semmes is _ perfectly 
aware), “She is under way and 
steaming south.” 

A very attractive lithograph, bear. 
ing the caption “ The Swmter running 
the Blockade of St Pierre, Martinique, 
23rd November 1861,’ forms one of 
the coloured illustrations to Semmes’s 
book; but it fails to convey the 
breathless nature of the moment, 
It shows his ship steaming sedately 
towards the southern exit from the 
bay, but not the sensational doubling. 
back to the north which she speedily 
made, inshore, directly she had reached 
the shadows cast on the water by the 
mountains overlooking the bay. The 
Iroquois was “driving, like mad, 
under all steam, to the south, wonder- 
ing what the devil had become of 
Sumter.” 

The night’s run produced further 
excitements. Opposite the very har- 
bour’s mouth from which he had 
just emerged, Semmes was obliged 
to stop his engines for twenty precious 
minutes to allow a heated valve to 
cool. At every moment they expected 
the Iroquois to be on their tracks 
again; for, surely, she must have seen 
them turn. Their funnel was belching 
black smoke, and that alone should 
have betrayed them. But as the 
town’s lights faded behind them, 
and a friendly squall came up and 
enveloped them in its folds, “‘I felt 
assured,” says Semmes, “that our 
run had been a success.” They kept 
close in along the coast of Dominica, 
in a smooth sea and with a risen 
moon, and by daybreak they had 
placed a hundred and fifty miles 
between their enemy and themselves. 
The rest must be briefly told. The 
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Sumter, steering eastward to cross 
the Atlantic, picked up en route three 
fine prizes—the Arcade, Vigilant, and 
Ebenezer Dodge (all of which were 
burned), and survived two terrific 
gales, a leak, and an alarm of fire. 

Of the general life on board the 
Sumter we need only say that Semmes, 
a strict, though fair and even genial 
disciplinarian, was on the best of 
terms with his sterling set of officers, 
and everything was always carried 
out in true man-of-war fashion. This 
occasioned, incidentally, no little sur- 
prise to the prisoners he took, who 
always looked upon his muster cere- 
monies with curiosity, astonished to 
find so much order and discipline, 
and so much attention to dress and 
ceremonial on board the ‘pirate’ 
of which they had so often heard 
and read. 

On Christmas Day, one month and 
two days after their sortie from St 
Pierre, and just a week from the 
ending of their Atlantic crossing, 
they were in a lonely sea, under short 
sail, with icy squalls of rain, but the 
time-honoured order was given to 
“splice the main brace,” and the 
day was observed, as far as possible, 
as a holiday. When on 3rd January 
1862 they made their landfall and 
entered Cadiz Harbour, a number of 
merchant ships of different nationali- 
ties hoisted their flags in honour of 
theirs as they passed—“and one Yankee 
ship (there being three or four of them 


. in the harbour) hoisted hers, as much 


as to say: ‘You see, we are not 
afraid to show it.’ ” 

After a short stay at Cadiz, where 
she landed her prisoners, and where 
Semmes suffered many annoyances, 
chiefly with regard to coaling, at the 
hands of the authorities, the Sumter 
proceeded to Gibraltar, on what was 
to prove the last journey of her career. 





She took two more Federal prizes 
between the ‘Pillars of Hercules’ 
themselves, thus completing her tally of 
seventeen. The more important of the 
two, the Neapolitan, Semmes burned ; 
and we may pardon him, perhaps, 
the exuberance of his language when 
he says that this took place “in the 
sight of Europe and of Africa, with 
the turbaned Moor looking upon the 
conflagration on the one hand, and 
the garrison of Gibraltar and the 
Spaniard on the other.” 

The most genuinely friendly of 
any of the receptions he had met 
with during the whole of his nine 
months’ cruise was that which he 
received at Gibraltar. Britain’s sym- 
pathies, at that period of the war 
at any rate, were on the side of the 
Confederate States, and—mostly un- 
officially, of course—Gibraltar behaved 
accordingly. After an exchange of 
visits with the Naval authorities, 
Semmes paid his respects to the 
Governor, Sir William Codrington. 
Since he was in uniform, all the sentries 
saluted him, “and I may as well 
mention here,”’ he says, “ that during 
the whole of my stay at this military 
and naval station my officers and 
myself received all the honours and 
courtesies due to our rank,” though, 
except for belligerent purposes, the 
Sumter’s flag was not yet ‘ recognised.’ 
The Governor gave permission for the 
prisoners to be landed and given 
parole. Semmes and his officers were 
made honorary members of the club 
and hospitably entertained at the 
military and naval messes. In none 
of them did they ever meet any 
officers of the several Federal ships- 
of-war which by that time had arrived 
in the harbour. Colonel Fremantle 
of the Coldstream Guards, the Military 
Secretary (the same who later visited 
the Confederate armies and wrote a 
02 
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vivid account of his experiences), 
became his guide, philosopher and 
friend, and showed him all over the 
Rock. He attended the monthly 
ceremonial parade and was enormously 
impressed with the drill and smartness. 
Meanwhile his crew fraternised freely, 
not only with our sailors, but also 
with those of the Federal warships. 
** They would have fought each other 
like devils outside,” he says, “ but 
the neutral port was a powerful 
sedative and made them temporarily 
friends. They talked, and laughed, 
and smoked, and peeled oranges to- 
gether as though there was no war 
going on . . . and these boats’ crews 
could probably have been exchanged 
without much detriment to each other’s 
flag.”” One of the Federal warships in 
the harbour was the Kearsarge, destined 
nearly two and a half years later to 
sink the Alabama. 

A bumpy ride on horseback with 
the Colonel, out beyond the Neutral 
Ground into Spain, formed one of 
the most memorable experiences of 
Semmes’s visit: “for half a day, 
on one of those accursed English 
horses, with their long stride and 
swinging trot, throwing a man up, 
and catching him again, as if he was 
a trap-ball, he being galled, and sore, 
and jaded. ... These Englishmen are 
@ cross between the Centaur and the 
North American Indian: they can 
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ride you, or walk you, to death, 
whichever you please.” 

But, in spite of all the friendliness, 
the Sumter’s circumstances were desper. 
ate. Because of a combination against 
her, headed by the Federal consul, 
she found it impossible to coal. An 
application to the British Govern. 
ment for permission to do so was 
refused. A party of her officers, 
whom Semmes wished to send to 
purchase coal at Cadiz, were arrested 
and detained (quite illegally) at Tangier 
by the Moors; and there was no 
redress. Added to all this, her boilers 
were very much out of condition and 
her hull foul. Even had she been 
able to sail from Gibraltar she would 
have been at the mercy of three 
powerful Federal warships. With 
infinite regret Semmes decided to lay 
her up. Having paid off his crew, 
he and most of his officers embarked 
on board the British mail steamer 
for Southampton. His next command 
would be the Alabama, now nearing 
completion in her Birkenhead dock. 

The Sumter was afterwards sold, 
and became a British merchantman. 
Under her new name, Gibraltar, she 
made one voyage to a Confederate 
port as a successful blockade-runner. 
She was later lost in the North Sea; 
and “‘her bones,’”’ says Semmes, “lie 
interred not far from those of the 
Alabama.” 
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With the rainy season about due, 
and this meet of the Tent Club likely 
to be the last of the season, six of us 
boarded a biddable little train which 
trundled along, on wood fuel, over the 
cultivated plain and then into the 
great forests that clothe the feet of the 
Himalayas. Having accomplished this 
it reached its terminus ; for the Hima- 
layas being steep, the little train could 
go no farther. But we were to alight 
at a point some way short of the 
terminus, where the forest peters out 
into the sown, and the sown into the 
forest. 

When we boarded the train we did 
not get into it, but on to the roof of 
one of its coaches. It was cooler there, 
and there was no risk of being swept 
off by the rush of air created by our 
speed, which was twenty miles per 
hour at the maximum ; nor of having 
our heads knocked off by overhead 
bridges, for there were none. The 
half-caste guard gave us a coy look 
when we asked him to make it all 
right with the engine-driver to halt 
his Flying Himalayaman at a certain 
bridge over a river, where our horses 
were awaiting us. The Guard replied : 
“I, too, applying brakes at that time. 
That will assist stoppage.” 

Arrived at our bridge and having 
detrained, we had but a short canter to 


_ the bungalow of the sporting civilian 


who was entertaining us that night 
and hunting with us the following day. 
He never missed our week-end meets 
if he could help it, and that was why 
he was such a good civilian. He had 
& very strong partiality for the saddle 
and not a very great liking for the 
office chair or the ganging pleas, per- 
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juries, and chicaneries of the District 
Magistrate’s Court. He believed in 
carrying the Eye of the Law into 
the remotest corners of his district, 
and during a season of the year when 
the Eye often found it cooler and more 
comfortable under a roof and a punkah. 
He managed thus to combine duty 
with sport, hunting with us forenoon 
and afternoon, but assuming his magis- 
tracy while we lay up during the 
hottest hours of the day. He would 
then hold his court, decide cases, hear 
petitions, and so on, under the green- 
wood tree, and on or very near the 
spot where the matters he dealt with 
had arisen. He held that, where a dis- 
pute or a crime was to be investigated, 
the nearer one could get to the place 
of its occurrence the less the fog 
surrounding it. To us, he seemed a 
worthy exemplar of the great Service 
to which he belonged. It is the like of 
him that India, its humble, inarticulate 
masses, will miss when this chiefest 
limb of a Satanic Government departs 
and leaves Indians to administer 
Indians. For integrity, high stan- 
dards of conduct, and devotion to 
duty the world can never show the 
equal to the British element of the 
Indian Civil Service. 


We were seated at dinner. ‘“‘ There 
goes his face, as usual, splosh into the 
soup.” The face was mine and this 
remark was rather an overstatement. 
I had a bad habit of nodding at 
dinner ; and I had started the day at 
5 a.m., and a heavy disposition to sleep 
lay upon me. It was during one of 


my waking periods that I came in for 
the old chestnut about the man who 
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rode a boar. This was immediately 
capped by J., who said: “‘ Yes, but 
that was quite an involuntary ride 
and on dry land. Now I know a 
fellow who rode a swimming boar and 
did so voluntarily.” 

**And how much salt was needed?” 
asked the sceptic. 

“If you don’t believe me,”’ rejoined 
J., “the man who did it is sitting 
bang opposite you at this table, and 
looking rather down his nose, for he 
hates his youthful follies being exposed. 
Come on, Don Quixote, spit it out, 
man. Let the company hear how 
you tilted at your windmill and then 
nearly tilted over and drowned your 
two Sancho Panzas.”’ 

Thus adjured, Don Quixote, who 
was a very silent and self-effacing 
fellow, told his story, haltingly and 
with many promptings. Long ago, he 
began, when he was even a greater 
fool than he was now, sudden floods 
had drowned an area very much 
frequented by pig. They were to be 
seen swimming all over the place, but 
all steering for the only bit of un- 
inhabited dry land called The Fakir’s 
Mound. This must have been the 
refuge for every beast and reptile in 
that wide and suddenly submerged 
area. But a boar can be trusted to 
jump anv queue and to jostle himself 
into the best seats anywhere. Don 
Quixote and two young friends leapt 
into a boat and pushed out. The 
friends rowed and Don Q. steered. 


At seven o’clock next morning the 
beaters moved off over some Bhur 
land, wide sandy undulations and tall 
dry grass. It was lovely going, but 
“there was nothing to go after—the 
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They chose at a venture one of the 
several dark heads breasting the water, 
and made for it. The light shallop, 
urged forward by two pairs of sculls, 
was not long in overhauling the 
quarry. Don Q. ordered the sculls 
in and shot the boat along the port 
side of the swimming boar. Then 
dropping the yoke -lines, he leaped 
straight on to the boar’s bristly back. 
Man and beast disappeared completely 
under water, but not for long. Rising 
to the surface, with the rider still 
astride and retaining his hold on the 
boar’s ears, the twain kept company 
for a few yards. Then the rider slid 
over the stern of his mount and re- 
gained the boat, nearly capsizing it 
as he hurriedly climbed aboard. Once 
clear of the boar, he was anxious 
for a place of safety, but the boar 
was too startled to take reprisals and 
continued on his course. 

The verdict on this extorted con- 
fession was that it was a damfool act, 
and with this Don Q. fully agreed, 
but pleaded in mitigation of sentence 
that he had at least frightened a boar. 
No one agreed that a boar could be 
frightened. 

It was a jolly evening, plenty of 
iced beer, and ending with song, our 
host leading off with ‘‘ Over the valley, 
over the level.”” And so, not too late, 
to our beds scattered wide over the 
garden, with their mosquito curtains 
bellying out in the breeze, like tethered 
ghosts. 


pig were away on lower ground nearer 
water and would not be back till the 
rains set in. Still, one never knows, 
and we had to make sure that there 
was nothing here before passing on to 
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something better. After a fruitless 
morning we lay up in the dense shade 
of mango trees. 

“Amongst those present” was quite 
aremarkable horse. The other animals 
were all held by their syces, or secured 
in some way, but this one wandered 
loose. His owner said that, save in 
crowded camps, this horse had never 
been tied up. He was an Australian 
gelding who had been through the 
Boer War, and bore eleven scars, 
none very serious, but among them 
were two penetrations. He had taken 
a very prominent part in helping his 
owner to win the Victoria Cross. From 
South Africa he had passed with his 
owner to the Camberley Staff College, 
and here he had as his stable-mate an 
English mare for whom he developed 
a great affection. When the mare 
carried their owner to the farther side 
of Guildford, some twenty miles away, 
for week-end leave, the Australian, 
innocent of saddle or bridle, would 
follow exactly like a dog, and never 
more than a length behind. This was 
an unusual sight in a crowded Guild- 
ford street and too much for the 
police, who requested a cessation of 
the practice. In England he was 
regularly hunted and was perfectly 
safe over wire if his owner hung 
his coat over it. Then back he 
went to India, where he became a 
distinguished Calcutta paperchaser, 
and took to pig-sticking like a duck 
to water; ran in the Kadir Cup 
Competition; and in the gruelling 
three- to four-mile point-to-point which 
follows, was one of the few who 
survived a particularly disastrous race 
and was well placed. 

At about the same time that his 
owner was killed on the Salient, this 
gallant, sagacious, and gentle old hero 
died in an English paddock. 
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We had a very long and not very 
productive afternoon, killing one im- 
mense hog and losing another. The 
former, who was as brim and orgulous 
as any of Sir Thomas Malory’s knights, 
and being unable or unwilling to run 
owing to his surfeit of sugar-cane and 
consequent grossness, took the offen- 
sive at once on being roused. The 
first to encounter him was a country- 
bred mare, who found herself totally 
unable to say Ha, Ha, among the 
trumpets, and so took avoiding action. 
The language of her rider, a notoriously 
hot-tempered man, was something 


quite wonderful. 
The next to encounter the boar 
was The Little Man, who dealt 


him a prod that took the orgule 
out of him. But the spear was 
left in, intentionally, to mark him 
in case he disappeared in the long 
grass. A leaded butt, however, 
swaying in irregular and vicious arcs, 
is a dangerous thing to get hold of 
or approach, and this caused some 
delay. Eventually the boar met his 
fate like a gentleman, grim and silent 
to the end. He measured 32 inches, 
which is very good but not enough to 
earn the title of mighty which he 
certainly merited. My extracts from 
the old Log-book are not too legible 
and his weight may read either 200 lb. 
or 300 lb. But he was certainly 
nearer 21 stone than 14 stone. 

The boar that was lost took to a 
narrow deep backwater of the river. 
Of the two men after him, the horse 
of one refused the water. The other 


man and his horse were eager and 
willing to plunge in, when the rider 
at the last moment remembered that 
his mount, cast from a regiment for 
roaring, had now a tube in his wind- 
pipe, and that his only air-intake 
would be well under water. 
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The Little Man mentioned earlier 
was always addressed and alluded to 
as such. He was certainly the best 
man among our Company or in any 
other that I ever hunted with. He 
was very short: his legs were dis- 
proportionately shorter, and shaped 
like sausages or those of a Watteau 
china shepherdess. Yet every horse 
went kindly under him, and he was 
always trying out new ones. Although 
he went as hard as anyone, I never 
saw him fall; and that is saying a 
great deal. He always rode in a chain 
snaffle and with an almost dangerously 
loose rein. His theory was a perfectly 
sound one, but not possible for most 
of us. It was that once a horse has 
been put up to it, he will pursue any- 
thing, whether polo ball or boar. All 
the rider has to do is to leave him alone 
and he will bring him up to ball or 
boar; and he will do it safely no 
matter how bad the going, if you will 
only not worry him by trying to tell 
him what he can see perfectly well 
without being told. Then all the 
rider has to do is to hit the ball or 
stick the boar when the horse has 
enabled him to do so. True, but, 
sez you! 

I am bound to say, however, that 
he was a bad horse-master. Evidently 
he was not one to butter his horse’s 
oats. He was seldom seen on what 
looked like a fit horse, or a decently 
groomed one. Also he was rather a 
dangerous man to ride near or with, 
except when he was actually readying 
his spear for sticking a boar. A hog- 
spear is a dangerous weapon and has 
to be carried with reasonable care 
to ensure the safety of others. He 
would carry his spear at one time 
like a badly slewing yard across a 
ship’s mast. This menaced people on 
his near side. At another time he 
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carried it like a riding switch, the point 
of his spear trailing to the rear along 
the horse’s off-side, and this was 
dangerous to people coming up from 
behind and especially in thick covert 
and in a hurry. 

We had been hunting that day just 
on the fringes of the Terai, where the 
forest peters out in long ragged salients, 
Between the salients were wide grass 
plains, which we called savannahs, 
mixed with some poor cultivation. 
Here were more black buck than I 
have ever seen in a like area, but all 
with very small heads and quite un. 
shootable. A beater picked up a 
baby antelope only an hour or two | 
old. We took him back to camp, 
where he was kept alive on a bottle— 
and eventually returned to Canton- 
ments with us. Here he became a 
member of an officers’ stable, grew 
very tame and rather bumptious. His 
owner passed him on to the soldiery 
of his Squadron, with whom he got 
still more above himself and some- 
times dangerous. A full-grown buck 
has very sharp horns and can use 
them. He followed his particular 
troop everywhere when they were | 
mounted, though not on parade (ex: 
cept when he escaped). But he never 
went on the rifle-range, his allegiance 
being to the horses rather than the 
men. During the rains, when swimming 
was just as good exercise for the 
horses as hammering on roads, Billee 
was to be seen formed up behind his 
troop, the latter very much in undress, 
ready for the swim. On the word, i 
they would all dash, Billee galloping 
in with them and swimming with the 
best. I imagine this was the only 
occasion when so essentially a land- 
ward animal as a black buck has been 
seen to take happily to water. Of 
his eventual fate I have no record. 
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Probably he died from a surfeit of 
filched horse feed, or from using his 
horns too freely on somebody. 

It had been a very hot day. It 
was working up for the rains and 
the worst of the hot weather. But 
as we neared camp, thankful for the 
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prospect of shade, tubs, and a change 
of clothing, down came a torrential 
rainstorm. The temperature fell at 
least twenty degrees and it was a 
‘blanket’ night. No one who was 
there will ever forget the heavenly 
relief of it. 


Il. 


On the second day of the meet we 
beat what looked like a featureless 
plain of high yellow grass with a few 
patches of cultivated ground. Earlier 
in the season, when the barley was 
green, this was a very favourite haunt 
of pig, and we thought we might as 
well have a last go at it. The plain, 
as above mentioned, was apparently 
featureless, but it did possess one 
feature, an infamous, ubiquitous, and 
pervasive nullah, deep, blind, easy to 
fall into, difficult to get out of. It 
was crossed by narrow and infrequent 
animal-paths, and wherever you rode, 
and no matter what line a boar took, 
you met the nullah and not infrequently 
fell into it. 

Today we were riding in two very 
widely separate parties. A_ third 
party, had there been one available, 
would have been well ahead. The 
line started, and after a short interval 
the right-hand party were off after 
something invisible, its flight marked 
only by little spirts of dust. Then 
one of the three galloping figures 
broke away and took a line of his own. 
“That,” said one of our watchers, 
“is Jimmy Knowall, up to his old 
tricks ; too clever by half to follow 
the pig and trying his usual short-cut 
which will land him nowhere.” He 
was right. James Knowall very shortly 
and suddenly vanished. The nullah 
had got him and retained him, for he 


did not reappear. His two com- 
panions, sticking to their boar, also 
disappeared. But they reappeared, 
still going strong. They had got into 
and out of the nullah under the boar’s 
pilotage, and were still on to him. 
And now they had lost him. We 
watched their wide-circling casts. And 
then one of them picked him up again 
and they were off once more. And 
now there was a slowing down, and 
short circlings, and sudden about- 
turns. They were a longish way off, 
but their dark figures showed up 
against the lint-white grass. Now 
they were halted and off their horses. 
Presently a white handkerchief 
fluttered at the butt-end of a spear, 
left stuck in the ground as a mark for 
the beaters to find and bring in the 
boar. 

Our watching party had been out of 
it, but had had front seats to follow a 
good and difficult hunt from start to 
kill. J. Knowall was retrieved un- 
repentant from the nullah and swear- 
ing that but for a singular piece of ill- 
luck he’d have short-circuited the 
hunt and single-handed would have 
killed the boar in half the time taken 
by his two companions. These now 
rode in and gave details of the chase. 
One of them had a tale to tell of a 
narrow escape from spearing himself 
instead of the boar. It illustrates 
with what devilish properties a spear 
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loaded at the butt can be charged, 
once it is freed from the hand of a 
man going at speed. On this occasion 
the rider, going all out and spearing 
wildly, had missed the boar and 
speared either a stone or a very hard 
piece of mother earth. The sudden 
and unexpected jar of the spear-head 
on to a hard substance instead of the 
boar, had snatched the spear from the 
rider’s grip. Down went the leaded 
butt, up flew the point in a lightning 
circle. Then, back came the spear, 
point first, at the galloping man. By 
an extraordinary mischance it directed 
itself straight at the rider’s chest. 
But by an equally lucky chance his 
right hand, probably by an instinctive 
movement to guard his face, was 
hovering on a level with his breast, 
the hand open and in the right position 
for grasping. As the spear-point 
whizzed breastwards, it brushed across 
the palm of the open hand. The 
fingers closed on the neck of shaft 
just behind the point, and all but 
arrested it. All but, because the 
spear still possessed sufficient impetus 
to reach and penetrate jacket and 
shirt, and to puncture the rider’s 
chest only just sufficiently to leave a 
tiny red pinprick on it. It went no 
farther. That timely and intuitive 
closing of the hand prevented deeper 
penetration. The tiny holes in the 
two garments were just visible and 
the little red prick on the chest was 
clear to see, but so shallow that not a 
drop of blood showed. 

He was a very lucky man. He had 
lost his spear, recovered it without 
dismounting, or checking, continued 
the chase, and speared the boar, all 
within the space of about one minute ; 
and at the cost of two almost invisible 
punctures in his garments and some- 
thing less than a flea-bite over the 


region of his heart. Yes, a very lucky 
man. 

That one boar was the forenoon’s 
bag. 

There were two additions to our 
party for the afternoon beat. 

In the afternoon we worked an area 
of thorny scrub and very broken 
ground, the home of the little ravine 
deer, although we were not after them. 
Two spears were kept well ahead, and 
the rest of us moved with the line of 
beaters. A blank and tiresome after- 
noon as regards pig. But the two 
forward spears pursued and killed a 
cheetal stag, perhaps the loveliest and 
most graceful of all the antlered kind, 
with his dappled hide and shapely 
antlers, a denizen of glades rather 
than heavy forest. I think most of us 
were sorry that he had been killed. 
These animals are loafers, speedy for 
a short distance, but no _ stayers. 
Given the ground to ride them down 
in, which is not often possible, a horse 
with an ordinary turn of speed has 
not much difficulty in catching them, 
and once caught a stag is pitifully 
defenceless. I do not think such an 
animal is quite worthy of the hog- 
hunter’s steel. The mounted spear- 
man is happier when he pits his own 
skill and his horse’s staunchness against 
something that can put both to the 
test and can exact payment for a lack 
of either. There is no better sight 
than that of a grisly old boar lying 
dead, but I confess to a pang that 
afternoon on viewing this lovely crea- 
ture prone and lifeless. The best that 
could be said about it was that cheetal 
are sad depredators of the little fields 
of barley or wheat which lie near the 
forest, and round which the cultivator 
vainly builds his thorn hedges. The 
boar barges through them ; the cheetal 
clears them. 


—n eka es oS oe ee 
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IV. 


We were about to finish this, the 
last beat of probably our last day of 
the season, and were halted, slaking 
thirsts, when a beater reported a 
panther lying up under a bush not far 
off. Now, whether it be an act of 
duty or one of pleasure to spear a 
panther need not be discussed. We 
had most of us seen Felis Pardus 
hunted and speared, but seldom with- 
out damage to horse, rider, or both. 
For a horse to be bitten or clawed 
it was always a serious matter ; 
often, despite immediate attention, 
fatal. 

We mounted and moved off to have 
a look. From a suitable distance, 
about thirty yards, we were shown the 
bush and the spot in the long grass 
under it where the beast lay. We 
stared and stared and could see 
nothing. At length we began to be 
sceptical, or possibly the panther had 
slipped away. Yet the man continued 
to say, “There he is.” And there 
indeed he was, an amazing example of 
perfect camouflage. A stone lobbed 
on to him brought him streaking out, 
like a flash of lightning, but with a 
dash of rubber, velvet, and steel in it. 
That was the impression he gave, and 
a bad subject to take a spear-point, 
entirely lacking the good solid holding 
body of a boar. He was immediately 
chased and soon overhauled and 
speared, but not heavily. It is doubt- 
‘ful whether on that serpentine elastic 


And so to the little railway station 
for the homeward train. The Babu 
stationmaster was quite an old friend 
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and yielding body a disabling spear 
was possible. And then the fun began. 
The panther ceased running and lay 
up and vanished in a patch of tall 
grass and stout thorn bushes not 
twenty yards square. Nothing could 
move him from this. To put the 
beaters in was, of course, unthinkable. 
The thorn bushes rendered it im- 
possible for a horse to gallop through 
them. A die-hard suggested that, 
turning ourselves into puissant pike- 
men, we should advance in line and 
do it that way. No takers. 

Time was passing. We could not 
possibly leave a wounded animal to 
die, or to be a menace to casual way- 
farers. He showed he was lively 
enough by snarling sallies at horsemen 
galloping past his lie-up in the hope 
of drawing him and finishing him in 
the open. But after each sally he 
disappeared again into the dense grass. 
So we decided to burn him out. A 
whole box of matches was lit and 
flung into the windward side of the 
covert by a galloping horseman. In a 
moment the tinder-dry grass was 
ablaze and every thorn bush crackling. 
In twenty minutes the place had roared 
itself out. Nothing but a blackened 
area remained. But no panther had 
shown up. He had done his last 
camouflage. His blackened remains 
lay among the smoking ashes. The 
poor brute had preferred the flames to 
facing his enemies, 


and an unfailing producer of gems 
of purest ray serene. The following 
colloquy took place :— 
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“‘Good evening, your honours, I 
am hoping that you have enjoyed 
merry huntings.” 

** Well, thanks, stationmaster ; fair 
to middling.” 

“*Hulloa! Boars is very dangerous 
games. I am much hoping that none 
of your honours’ healthy wealths is 
deteriorated from same. On previous 
occasions you have been very kind 
upon me. Perchance now you have 
some pork for self, better half, and 
fruit of womb and Tiny Tots, eh ?” 

“No, all the meat went to the 
beaters and syces.”’ 

“Hulloa! Lying Bitch Rumour, 
moreover, saying one panther killed to 
boot. . Perhaps then some tallow for 
your humble ? ” 

“No, the panther and the fat were 
burnt. And by the way, in polite 


circles we say Jade, not bitch.” 

“Pray excuse my folly and non- 
sense. But perhaps some nails or 
some hide ? ” 

“No, the panther, skin, claws, and 


all perished in the flames.” 

‘I am very sorry upon hearing this, 
sirs. A panther is a very stalwart, 
beautiful, and active creature. Any 
part of him is good for bellies of black 
men such as your poor loyal subject.” 


From a Tent Club Log. 
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We comforted our poor loyal subject 
with a hunk of venison, which he 
received as only a very second best. 
As is well known, any part of a tiger, 
but especially the whiskers and fat, 
is a sovereign aid for the increase of 
virility. Presumably a panther is 
also effective in less degree. Claws 
would probably grind up into a nice 
aphrodisiac powder. 

In return for the venison, the 
stationmaster placed the engine-filling 
water-column at our disposal, should 
any of our party desire a shower. 

In this matter the West might well 
cull a leaf from the book of the East. 
Life would be fuller of sweetness and 
light were the stationmaster of a 
London terminus to greet me as an 
Honoured Sir, allude to himself as my 
humble loyal subject, and give me 
little homely glimpses into the size and 
needs of his family and himself; then 
place his main departure platform at 
my disposal for ablution, while the 
express stood sizzling, till I decided 
whether or no to have a nice wash 
and brush-up. 

Our trundling little train presently 
limped into the station, and, bearing 
us on its roof, presently limped out 
again. 


VI. 


On 15th August last, that day of 
Gush and Garlands, a Satanic Govern- 
ment made its bow and prepared to 
quit. At once many: birds came home 


to roost, and many questions arose. 
Among the latter—where is now that 
old Tent Club Log-book from which 
the foregoing lines have emanated ? 





ONCE A DOCTOR, ALWAYS A DOCTOR. 


BY CLAUDE LILLINGSTON, M.D. 


From the day you qualify as a 
doctor to the day you die, your pro- 
fessional obligations cling as obstin- 
ately to you as the spots to a leopard. 
You may be shivering in bed with ’flu 
or have reached doddery old age—if 
the call comes, you must go. Let me 
illustrate my point by a trifling 
incident. 

One stormy day on the North Sea, 
somewhere between Bergen and Rotter- 
dam, I cowered miserably in a deck- 
chair on the upper deck of a small 
passenger steamer pitching violently. 
My strength, in the words of the 
Psalmist, was to sit still, And how 
lucky I was, a first-class passenger, to 
be at the beck and call of no man! 
I prefer to take sea-sickness lying 
down. All very well for Nelson’s 
newly recruited seamen whose sea- 
sickness vanished in the heat of battle 
and recurred whenever contact with 
the enemy was lost. 

I was pondering over this curious 
phenomenon when the Captain ap- 
peared and posed me a question little 
short of an ultimatum. 

‘* You are a doctor, I believe ?” 

“Yes,” I said sourly, under no 
misapprehension about what he was 
driving at. 

** An old lady, a first-class passenger, 
has fallen down some steps and thinks 
she has broken her ribs.” 

“Well?” I said, envying the Cap- 
tain his right to pass the buck and 
feebly hoping to temporise. 

“Well ?”’ he replied, this time with 
more than a hint of impatience, as 
much as to say: “‘ Why the hell don’t 
you get a move on?” 


Realising how utterly inadequate 
a whole string of further “ Wells” 
would be under the circumstances, I 
struggled out of my chair and tottered 
off to my task to the accompaniment 
of crockery jangling itself into little 
bits in the steward’s pantry. The 
deck came to meet me with a heaving 
upward swirl, and a moment later 
deserted me in an evasively hollow 
retreat. The lady’s cabin reached, 
I sank on my knees by her berth. 
A few jerky questions and brief, 
whispered replies. She,- poor soul, 
must have dreaded my verdict as my 
fingers slipped from one rib to another. 
I, poor man, was also in great sus- 
pense. Was I going to disgrace myself 
instantly and irrevocably? Talk of 
the bedside manner under such condi- 
tions! Never before or since have 
I failed to evoke the characteristic 
grating sensation of a broken rib with 
more joy. A few reassuring words to 
the patient and then headlong flight 
from her cabin, on to the deck, only 
just in time. 


Once a doctor, always a doctor, also 
means that you keep certain tricks of 
the trade up your sleeve all your life. 
A sudden emergency, and the ace of 
hearts pops out. As a senior medical 
student, I began my dental career in 
the Casualty Department of St Mary’s 
Hospital, London, to the accompani- 
ment of much gnashing of teeth. For 
the successful drawing of teeth is 
largely a matter of knack. Some 
doctors never acquire it, their path 
through life being paved by the 
broken teeth and aching jaws of their 
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victims. Why? Simply because they 
get panicky. Gripping a tooth fiercely 
and at too high a level, they tug and 
wrench frantically till their bungling is 
betrayed and terminated by a crisp, 
snapping sound capable of only one 
interpretation. 

I was still at this unhappy stage 
when a friend, a recently qualified 
doctor, came back to hospital from a 
short spell as locum-tenens in a rural 
district. He told me that a country 
doctor’s reputation hinged on his 
dental extractions. Whereupon I set 
myself to spend many a Saturday 
morning in the hospital’s Dental 
Department learning to yank out 
many teeth in quick succession under 
gas. Soon it was like shelling peas. 
At some wholesale extractions the 


operation would begin in the middle 
of the room and end in one corner of 
it, chair and patient having travelled 
there in response to the dentist’s up- 
ward thrusts as he extracted teeth 
from the upper jaw. So it was with a 


supple wrist and serene confidence in 
myself as an emergency dentist that 
I said good-bye to my hospital. 

The sequel? I never went into 
general practice, and in two-score 
years never pulled out a tooth. What 
waste of dental skill, you will say! 
But wait a bit. The French say: 
** Aucun effort n'est jamais perdu.” 
A few years ago, in a remote fjord on 
the West Coast of Norway, where I 
had settled temporarily, I learnt that 
a medical friend, the only doctor in 
the neighbourhood, was confined to 
bed by a severe attack of sciatica. 
I offered my services for what they 
were worth, reminding him that my 
M.D., Cambridge, was not valid in 
Norway, and that I had not handled 
any surgical instrument since 1906. 
When I added that I would like to 
borrow his dental forceps, I noticed a 
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twinge of pain (or was it the ghost of 
a smile ?) flit over his face. But he 
lent me his forceps, the mere feel of 
which was reassuring. It was like 
shaking hands with an old friend. 

Some hours later I was many miles 
away, at the head of a lonely valley, 
in a house used as a surgery once 
a fortnight. The half-dozen patients 
awaiting me were politely curious. 
They had reserved their ailments for 
the fortnightly visit of the doctor they 
knew and trusted, and here was a 
stranger, an old man, and a foreigner. 
Was he any good? Might it not be 
wise to slip out at the back-door 
before worse befall them ? How could 
the skill of this new-comer be tested ? 
One of their number was a lad in his 
teens with toothache. Someone must 
have acted on the classic advice: 
“Try it on the dog,” for the lad was 
thrust forward as the first object of 
my solicitude. 

There we faced each other, both in a 
funk we tried to hide. So much at 
stake! For him a broken jaw, per- 
haps. For me my reputation as an 
English doctor. Ought I not to have 
burned my bridges by leaving those 
dental forceps behind ? Was I going 
to let my country and my profession 
down by an unseemly display of 
incompetence ? Then the memory 
of that enigmatic expression on my 
Norwegian colleague’s face stung me 
into action. Poor old Englishman ? 
Not a bit of it! 

In front of the lad’s fellow-patients 
I felt his tooth—a premolar in his 
lower jaw—with the fingers of my left 
hand, letting no one see the dental 
forceps in my right. It was all over 
in a flash. A quick gasp, and then 
the rattle of a tooth, a whole tooth, 
in a bucket on the floor. ‘“ Next 
patient!” I said in a matter-of-fact 
voice. 
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Once a physician, always a phy- 
sician 2? Not when he is turned into 
a surgeon overnight. During the first 
World War I held a watching brief 
for ‘The Lancet,’ reporting items of 
interest in the Scandinavian and 
German medical journals. One day a 
letter from the War Office informed 
me of a new service under the Medical 
Research Council. All that was new 
and of interest in the enemy medical 
press was to be culled by experts and 
presented in a well-digested form to 
the medical profession, army doctors 
in particular, in this country. I was 
asked if I was willing to participate in 
this service, and if so, to state what 
my speciality was. 

Of course I was delighted. Speci- 
ality ? Physician, naturally, seeing 
that the sights and smells of an 
operation theatre sicken me, and 
my most lethal weapon (apart from 
forceps) is a stethoscope. A few 
days later an O.H.M.S. letter informed 
me that I had been appointed a 
surgical specialist and nothing else. 
Protest my ignorance of surgery ? 
Never contradict the War Office! So, 
like Brer Rabbit, I lay low and said 
nuffing. Presently bulky publications 
in German began to descend on me. 
How could I know what was (1) new 
and (2) interesting in the eyes of 
British surgeons? How, indeed! Often 
I would lie awake at night wondering 
if the ‘copy’ I had sent the day 
before to headquarters would betray 
_my abysmal ignorance. 

I did, however, spot and give 
publicity to a valuable little surgical 
tip. Discussing the extraction of 
fragments of shrapnel from deep- 
seated wounds, a German surgeon 
advocated a novel use of dried sea- 
weed hitherto exploited only by gynex- 
cologists. The trouble with shrapnel 
is that its track through skin and 
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muscle closes up, so you cannot draw 
it back the way it came without great 
pain and laceration. But if you intro- 
duce a pencil of dried, compressed 
seaweed into this same track, and 
leave it there to expand slowly and 
painlessly by the absorption of mois- 
ture, you get a comparatively wide 
channel. Down it you pass pincers 
with which you seize the shrapnel, 
pulling it out through its port of 
entry. 

Years passed and I was still at this 
job. Why was I never found out? 
Perhaps I was. Perhaps those in 
authority continued to employ me for 
the same reason that had led to my 
original appointment—lack of a better 
man; for in those days every able- 
bodied surgeon was up to his eyes in 
work. 

At dinner in London one evening in 
the summer of 1920, I met a high- 
ranking Army surgeon. Feeling ex- 
pansive in the congenial company of 
a fellow-specialist, I told him how I 
had helped to win the war. His 
singularly non - committal comment 
was: “‘I read your stuff right enough, 
and often wondered who wrote it.” 

How shy some men are in voicing 
their sense of gratitude to others ! 


A few years later I left England, 
having been appointed Editor of ‘ The 
World’s Health,’ the organ of the 
League of Red Cross Societies in Paris. 
No more opportunities for medical 


practice? Wrong again! Once a 
doctor, always @ doctor. Late one 
winter night I was sleeping peacefully 
in my ‘pension’ when a fellow-guest 
awoke me with the disquieting news 
that someone was being murdered in 
the courtyard below, and what did 
I mean to do about it. Visions of 
St Bartholomew’s Night floated vaguely 
through my brain as I sat up in bed 
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and listened to a man’s voice below 
my window : “ Je vais mourir.” 

Slipping on a dressing-gown, I ran 
down to the courtyard. There I met 
a burly concierge holding an electric 
torch which he flashed on an ugly 
sight—a young man lying in a pool of 
blood, a corked and unbroken bottle 
by his side. His face was a disgusting 
study in blood and mud. His hair 
was all Gollywog, and his limbs were 
all awry. At frequent intervals he 
assured the world at large that he was 
dying. Quite possibly he was. But 
the concierge and I agreed, more or 
less tacitly, that we could hardly take 
him at his word and leave him to it. 
After I had prodded him here and 
there to make sure there were no 
major fractures, I sent the concierge 
in search of a taxi to take our man to 
hospital. 

When at last the taxi came, and the 
driver saw the fare I had ready for 
him, he tried to bolt. Why get mixed 
up in a bloody murder? Why, indeed! 
Luckily he was too slow for the con- 
cierge, who jumped into the seat beside 
him’ and engaged him in wordy war- 
fare. Meanwhile I started to drag my 
patient into the body of the taxi. 
His gloomy forebodings began at this 
stage to run on new lines—he was 
being abducted, kidnapped. And the 
taxi was the pocket into which his 
fiendish enemies wished to push him. 
Perish the thought! For a man 
moribund a few moments earlier, he 
put up a very good fight, and I was 
about to quit when aid came from an 
unexpected quarter—the taxi-driver. 
He, worthy soul, had warmed up 
as he watched the battle, and had 
evidently come to the conclusion that 
the man in dressing-gown and slippers 
was on the side of the angels. 

We were now three to one, and with 
these odds we lost no time in shunting 


and bumping our man into the taxi. 
By now I had grave doubts about 
my choice of destination. Would not 
a police station be more in harmony 
with the mental state of my patient 
than a hospital? It was a toss-up. 
I have learnt to like the wiry little 
Paris policeman almost as much as 
I like his elephantine counterpart in 
the City of London, but according as 
you direct a semi-conscious man to a 
hospital or a police station, you impose 
upon his prospective hosts a certain 
bias in his favour or disfavour. So 
my patient was given the benefit of 
the doubt, and it was to a large public 
hospital that we drove him. 

To impress the nurse who met us 
in the emergency service of the hos- 
pital, and to hasten the arrival of a 
surgeon, I explained to her in my 
schoolboy French that I was an 
English doctor. She looked me over 
sniffily, as much as to say: ‘* Mon 
Dieu!” Her agnosticism numbed 
me, but not the concierge, who inter- 
vened unexpectedly with: ‘‘ Mais oui, 
c'est un médecin trés important, Chef de 
la Croix-Rouge Internationale.” 

Promotion, I reflected, cometh 
neither from the East nor yet from the 
West, but with generous spontaneity 
from a humble concierge. I plucked 
up courage to act the part assigned 
me, trying in my attitude to convey 
subtly to the good lady that further 
frigidity on her part would be a con- 
travention of the Hague Convention. 
She melted to such good purpose that 
she promptly produced a sleepy house 
surgeon, also in dressing-gown and 
slippers. He and I quickly discovered 
that we were professional brethren 
with the patient before us a common 
denominator. He, poor devil, had 
lapsed into passive unconsciousness, 
and the house surgeon had no diffi- 
culty in exploring his skull with a 
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probe thrust through a deep cut in his 
scalp. Almost certainly a fracture of 
the skull. Quite certainly a case for 
immediate admission to hospital. 

So there my responsibility ended. 
We had paid off our taxi, and with no 
prospect of another, the concierge and 
I had to trudge back to our quarters 
through the silent, snow-clad streets. 
We learnt a few days later that our 
patient (who ultimately made a good 
recovery) had celebrated some happy 
event that night in the customary 
way. Having emptied one bottle, and 
holding another and full bottle, he had 
climbed up some ladder or stairs 
bounding our courtyard. Having got 
to the top he had fallen backwards, 
breaking his head but not his bottle. 
Next time a drunken Frenchman 
assures me that he is on the point of 
death, I shall feel tempted to say: 
“ Eh bien,” and play the Levite. 


But you cannot always pass by on 
the other side. One morning I found 


a slip of an English girl at the League’s 


headquarters. She had found my 
name and address in the English 
Medical Directory, and had crossed 
the Channel expressly to meet me 
with, as she naively told me, £5 for 
my fee. She was employed in an 
office in London, and had got into 
trouble in the old, old way. She had 
heard that English doctors settled in 
Paris were obliging in such circum- 
stances. Evidently we were black 
Sheep who had “left our country for 
our country’s good.” I tried to reason 
with her, and, as a last resort, gave her 
the names and address of friends of 
mine in London, a doctor and his 
wife who, I assured her, would stand 
by her. 

That was the last I saw of her. 
But I heard afterwards from my 
friends in London that she had called 
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on all the other English doctors in 
Paris, and with the same negative 
result. One up to us exiles! Then 
she had returned to London, and had 
called on my friends. The generous 
help they gave her made her story end 
as happily as if it had been the creation 
of a kindly novelist. 


Now, I must touch up the next 
picture a little to prevent identifica- 
tion of my patient and avoid giving 
her pain should she happen to be still 
alive and to read these lines. She 
was a well-connected English girl 
engaged, let us say, as a governess in 
a wealthy nobleman’s family in Buda- 
pest. The first I heard of her was 
from the British Red Cross, whose aid 
had been invoked by her people in 
England. It appeared that, shortly 
after taking up her duties in Budapest, 
she had developed an obscure illness 
which baffled the local doctors. 
Typhoid? Paratyphoid? Tuber- 
culosis ? Sprue ? The top consultants 
in Budapest could agree on only one 
point: she was steadily going down- 
hill. At last the problem became 
quite simple. Death being inevitable 
and imminent, should she be allowed 
to die on the spot, or should a great 
effort be made to get her back to 
England before she died ? She wanted 
to die at home. 

With the characteristic freemasonry 
of the Red Cross the world over, a 
chain of doctors, nurses, trains and 
motor ambulances was forged between 
Budapest and a hospital in London. 
My link in the chain was as long as 
from Paris to Dover. At the last 
moment the ambulance train changed 
its course and skirted Paris without 
entering the Gare du Nord where I 
was waiting to board it. Learning 
that it had gone straight on to Calais, 
I followed in the next train, and, on 
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reaching Calais, heard that the patient 
had already been carried on a stretcher 
to the cross-Channel boat. I hurried 
down to her cabin, wondering if I 
should find her still alive. The nurse 
in charge was doubtful on this score, 
and so was I on failing to detect 
any pulse. The feeblest of heart 
sounds were only just audible under 
my stethoscope. 

Should we get her alive across the 
Channel? Luckily it was almost 
calm, and, thanks to skilled stretcher- 
bearing, the patient was transferred 
from the boat to a British Red Cross 
motor ambulance without a jolt. My 
part had been played, and I heaved 
a great sigh of relief as the motor 
ambulance started and I was free to 
catch the next boat leaving Dover for 
Calais. Now, even if the patient died 
on the road somewhere between Dover 
and London, she would at least have 
died, as she wished, on English soil. 
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But what was she dying of ? What a 
mysterious case! What could I say 
if I had to sign her death certificate ? 

Hardly more than a week later 
I heard from London that the patient 
had been discharged from hospital 
quite well. The cause of her illness ? 
Just home-sickness. What would the 
Registrar-General have said to a death 
certificate with the unvarnished truth 
—that the patient had died of home- 
sickness ? He would, perhaps, have 
said that this was a joke in very poor 
taste, and that home -sickness can 
never be listed as a cause of death. 
Perhaps not. But now I am sure 
it can. 


So you see there is something in my 
thesis : once a doctor, always a doctor. 
I am glad this is so. And I envy the 
doctor fortunate enough to be prac- 
tising medicine at the moment his 
candle blows out. 








A DAY’S OUTING IN WESTERN MACEDONIA. 


BY MARJORIE FANNING-EVANS. 


It was daylight, but the sun was 
not yet up, when I left my billet 
at about 6 a.m. and stepped out of 
the paved garden into the thick, 
white dust of the roadway. The 
pepper trees, grey with dust, hung 
still and beautiful against a back- 
cloth of the mountains of Macedonia, 
which had lost their usual blue and 
remote appearance, and, in the clear 
light of early dawn, seemed to have 
drawn very near and to have acquired 
a menacing look. 

I turned into the network of narrow 
streets that run through the old 
quarter of Verroia, walking as close 
to the walls as I could to avoid the 
filth and refuse that lined the sides 
of the runnel of water down the middle 
of the street ; and I kept a wary eye 
on the windows above, from which 
all manner of filth was liable to be 
thrown without warning. The houses 
on either side were high, with verandas 
built out over the street, and no 
windows at all at eye-level. The 
effect was as if they leant inwards, 
shutting out all light and air. Lamps 
were burning in most of the windows, 
and @ woman was singing very softly 
a Greek traditional song. 

A shrill, yodelling call, accompanied 
by a high, excited kind of screaming 
and grunting and the scamper of 
many feet, caused me to take hasty 
refuge in a deep doorway. Two small 
boys rushed past from a side turning, 
calling as they went, followed by a 
score of pigs of all sizes, shapes, and 
colours, screaming or shrieking joy- 
fully, tails twiddling, ears flapping 
as they ran. From yards and door- 


ways and side-streets others in full 
cry came dashing down to join the 
mob, and the whole party vanished 
from sight in a cloud of dust. This 
business would be repeated in reverse 
in the evening, when the pig-boys, 
who had taken the herd to feed and 
rootle en the mud-flats of the plain 
all day, would again rush through 
the streets, while each pig, with 
joyous screams, hurled itself into its 
own yard or doorway. 

The market was already in full 
swing, and I stopped to buy a long 
loaf of white bread, a bunch of grapes, 
and some peaches, thinking as I did 
so that Harry’s first question would 
be, “How much did you pay?” 
followed by a look of disgust when 
I told him. 

Arriving at the park where my 
truck lived, I found the British 
sergeant in charge filling my radiator. 
“Heard you had an early start,” 
he said; “everything is checked. 
Do you want an extra can of 
petrol ?” 

“Better not,” I told him. “I’m 
only going as far as Polydendre by 
road, and on horses from there. It 
would be asking a lot to leave a can 
of petrol in an open truck all day.” 

Harry, my interpreter, arrived, carry- 
ing his bedding-roll, which he stuffed 
into the back of the truck. 

“Staying out the night?” 
sergeant inquired. 

“TI hope not,” I replied, “but I 
can’t make out from the map how 
far this village is—it looks miles. If 
we don’t get back to the truck before 
dark I’m not going to attempt to 
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drive down that track again with the 
lights I’ve got.” 

“Where will you sleep ? 
village ?” 

“Heavens, no! I'd be scratching 
all night. In the truck.” 

“You’re learning!” he grinned. 
“Heard the chaps from the R.A.P. 
were down doing your billet with 
D.D.T. the other day.” 

“Not soon enough, unfortunately. 
I had bites the size of an egg on my 
neck !” 

We moved off in the usual cloud 
of dust, stopping at my billet for the 
rations and my bed-roll, and at the 
Greek hospital for some tins of sulphur 
ointment, a bar of soap, and a bundle 
of rags from my store-room there. 

The sun was coming up now, over 
the Salonika Plain, and the mountains, 
towards which we were heading, were 
once more misty and mysterious. 
The river was low, rushing noisily 
over its bed of black stones, fairly 
wide here, and not too deep. The 
villainous-looking rascals in black, 
baggy trousers, with long hair falling 
on their shoulders, who ran the ferry 
raft, were not to be seen; but they 
appeared out of the hut, rubbing the 
sleep from their eyes, when I sounded 
the horn. Several foot passengers 
who had been patiently waiting arose 
from the rocks and came to give 
advice as I cautiously dropped the 
truck on to the raft, which was well 
below the level of the bank. To 
complicate matters, it was only just 
long enough to take the truck. Every- 
one shouted and waved his arms 
wildly, some pushed the radiator, 
some shoved behind, but in spite of 
all this the embarkation was safely 
accomplished, the ropes cast off, and 
with more shouting, much pushing 
with long poles and hauling on the 
wire ropes that fastened the raft, 
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in rather a primitive manner, to the 
land, we were launched out into the 
river. Swirling alarmingly in the 
strong current, we were finally pulled 
to the other side, where the raft 
was once more tied to two feeble. 
looking stakes, with pieces of old, 
black and frayed rope. I was exhorted 
with shouts of encouragement and 
demonstrations from the more agile 
members of the party to leap the 
truck on to the bank. With the 
help of the booster gear this was 
safely achieved—though, just as at 
every other time I had gone through 
this performance, I wondered when 
the ropes would break and deposit 
us in the river. Harry, who had 
prudently climbed out before we 
embarked, now came up with a priest 
and friend who, he said, were going 
to a village beyond Polydendre. Might 
they have a lift? They might, if 
Harry were prepared to sit in the 
back to keep an eye on our stuff. 
I would have the priest in front. 
Harry did not care for this, for 
the back seats were hard and un- 
comfortable ; but he heaved himself 
in, grumbling, the priest came up 
beside me, and we set off. 

At once we were climbing steeply, 
in booster gear, up a zigzag track 
winding round the contours of the 
mountains, alarmingly narrow for the 
big truck in places, with overhanging 
rocks on our left, and a precipice on 
the right. Here and there hairpin 
bends, which necessitated some nerve- 
racking reversing over chasms, added 
to the excitement. The priest main- 
tained an impassive and silent calm 
throughout. 

After half an hour we came to the 
first flat and open bit of country, 
where an ice-cold stream of clear 
water gushed out of the mountain- 
side into a clay basin ; here also some 
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stunted oak trees gave very welcome 
shade from the sun, which was by 
now blazing down on us in all the 
fiery heat of a Macedonian August. 

I climbed out of the stifling cab, 
and found Harry already at the 
spring with our mugs. I gulped a 
greedy mouthful and gasped at the 
cold of it, turning giddy for the 
moment, then I dipped my face, 
soaked my hands and wrists, and 
lay down under a tree. I had learnt 
from Harry that if you could get 
your wrists really cold your body 
would soon cool down too. 

Harry and the priest joined me 
under the tree. Harry said the 
priest had been a stretcher-bearer in 
the Albanian War, and was very 
interested in medical matters. He 
wanted to know about the treatment 
for “‘the itch” (their name for 


scabies), which he heard I was carry- 
ing out in the villages. Would I 
come to his village, where the itch 


was very bad. 

“Where is his village ? ” 

“Three hours by horses beyond 
the one we would visit today. Could 
we perhaps go on there ? ” 

I said we should not have time; 
for I must try to get back to Verroia 
that night, and also I had brought 
only enough sulphur ointment for the 
one village. 

“Might he, then, watch the demon- 
stration today ?”’ 

“Of course, and after that if he 
could arrange transport he might 
come to Verroia at any time, and 
I would give him ointment and soap 
for his village, if he would promise 
faithfully that it would only be used 
for the purpose for which it was 
given.” 

After more chat it was arranged 
that I should take the stuff by truck 
as far as Polydendre, where I was 
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going to do a clothing distribution 
the following week, and he would 
collect it with horses from there. 

In twenty minutes the radiator 
was cool enough to be filled up with 
cold water, and we got under way 
for the last half-hour of our climb. 
Harry suggested that he and the 
priest should change places, but I 
was firm. 

We were very high now, looking 
down on the grand, wide sweep of 
the river where it broadened out on 
the plain, the steep ridges and slopes 
of the mountains running down to 
it, and the roofs of Verroia nestling 
in @ fold of the foot-hills. A monastery, 
its red roof and white walls gleaming 
through the black cyprus trees sur- 
rounding it, stood perched on an 
apparently unapproachable spur of 
the mountains, and the vast, flat 
Salonika Plain stretched away into 
the heat-haze, with here and there 
a dust-cloud on its straight white 
road, showing where a convoy moved. 

Round a sharp spur of rock we 
came at last to a little cultivated 
valley, with maize and tobacco crops 
thriving. Some small boys in charge 
of a herd of goats came rushing 
joyfully to meet us, and swung 
dangerously from the back and sides 
of the truck as we very slowly made 
our way over the boulders that 
composed the village main street. 
There were wattle fences on either 
side now, and following these we 
came at last to what would, in England, 
be the village green; here it was a 
vast expanse of sun-baked brown 
earth. On our right a stream ran, 
deep and clear, round two sides of 
an enormous tree, whose name I 
never learnt, and in the shade of its 
vast spreading branches was built 
the Taverna, the centre of village 
life. The school, an impressive stone- 
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built building, was on the left, and 
round the green, and up the side- 
streets leading off it, stood the mud 
huts of the village. 

As I parked the truck, the President, 
a fine-looking old boy and already a 
great friend of mine, came to greet 
me with outstretched arms. We sat 
at a table under the tree, closely 
surrounded by a crowd of onlookers, 
to discuss affairs and hear his news. 
I asked, ‘‘ How is the scabies treatment 
going 2” 

“Well,” he told me, “ those that 
you treated are cured. But is it 
essential to wash them all over ? 
From this they get a fever.” 

“It is a@ very necessary part of 
the treatment that they be washed 
and scrubbed all over before the 
ointment is applied.” 

“Then,” with a shrug of the 
shoulders, “it must be so. I will 
see to it. About clothing; is a date 


for the distribution yet fixed ? ” 
“Next Monday,” I told him. “ We 


will come with my truck and one 
that the army has promised to lend. 
How are the food rations coming in 
now ?” 

“Better. A relay of horses has 
been organised as you suggested.” 

An old woman arrived with a tray- 
ful of the usual little brass pots of 
Turkish coffee and glasses of ice-cold 
water. We sipped, and I asked the 
President to come and sample my 
English coffee when next he was 
down in Verroia. Harry made a 
face when passing on this invitation, 
and they all laughed, so I assumed 
that he was telling them it was filthy. 

I asked if four rather dejected- 
looking horses standing in a corner, 
their high, wooden saddles covered 
with gaily-coloured sheepskins, were 
for us. A very tired-looking grey 
with a red sheepskin was led forward, 
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and the President explained that 
this was his own horse which he was 
lending me for the day. After I had 
duly admired the horse, the beautifully 
carved saddle, and the sheepskin, [ 
was hoisted by everyone within reach 
into the saddle, Harry and our guide 
mounted theirs, the tins of ointment 
were slung on to the pack -saddle 
of the fourth horse, and we set off, 
seen to the outskirts of the village 
by all the children and most of the 
men. 

We followed our guide in single 
file along a narrow and winding track 
through wild, rocky country, up and 
down what seemed like precipices, 
while I clung firmly to the front 
of the high saddle. Now I saw a 
reason for sitting in a kind of trough 
with the saddle high in front and 
behind you: it was impossible to 
fall off; and the thick sheepskin 
made it surprisingly comfortable. Our 
feet were thrust into leather pockets, 
and there was no sort of bridle; we 
each had a short stick, and a sharp 
tap on the neck with this turned 
the horse left or right. Actually it 
was much better not to interfere, 
they were as sure-footed as goats and 
accustomed to following a leader. 

The heat by now was terrific; my 
shirt was soaked and the waist-band 
of my khaki-drill slacks a soggy mess. 
I looked longingly at some stunted 
fir trees we passed, and wondered if 
I dare suggest a halt; but the guide 
went steadily on, and I felt he would 
be most scornful of any such weakness. 
I drank all the water in my bottle, 
and Harry muttered angrily about 
this, saying that the water in the 
village would almost certainly be 
filthy and I should not be able to 
refill it. I said I did not care, I 
would refill it with Retzina if necessary, 
at which he grunted disapprovingly. 
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After riding for an hour and a half 
we came in sight of the village. I 
mopped my streaming face, tried to 
straighten my hair, and gazed anxiously 
into my compact mirror, wondering 
if I dare try a little powder, but 
deciding against it; dust mixed with 
sweat makes a poor foundation. 

The President and most of the 
male population of the village were 
at the ford outside the village to 
meet us. I dismounted rather stiffly 
and shook hands all round, resisting 
the temptation to wash in the ford 
as Harry was already doing. We 
walked through the village to the 
Taverna, where we sat under a vine- 
covered trellis, deliciously cool and 
dark after the glare outside, and 
drank QOzo. 

After politenesses all round, I asked 
my usual questions : 

How were they off for food ? Were 
rations coming through ? How much 


damage had been done in the village 
by the Germans? By E.L.A.8.? Was 


the school working, and if so, how 
many pupils were now attending ? 
How many children in the village 
over five years old? Had the crops 
done well? Had they a water-mill, 
if we were able to send up unground 
grain for a winter supply? Were 
they totally cut off during the winter, 
and if so, had they a suitable lock-up 
store where food and clothing could 
be kept for such an emergency ? Did 
a doctor visit them? Had they any 
diseases now ? 

' At this point the President became 
very excited and called to the crowd 
of onlookers. Two very shy and 
tearful little girls were pushed forward 
for my inspection. 

Knowing nothing of illness, I had 
evolved a routine which I went 
through regularly on these occasions, 
and which seemed to impress—luckily. 
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First, I made them put out their 
tongues, which told me nothing; I 
pulled down the lower eyelids, which 
meant less ; counted their pulse (with- 
out a minute-hand on my watch) ; 
and finally, looked behind their ears. 
This time, to my horror, I found a 
red rash there. This had never 
happened before, and it shook me a 
good deal; however, I tried to look 
as if that was exactly what I had 
expected, and ordered bed, milk food, 
and a darkened room; then, as im- 
pressively as possible, I gave out 
six aspirins, three each, one to be 
taken at two-hourly intervals. I 
always pretended that aspirins were 
hard to come by, and infinitely precious, 
since they could cure anything, and 
luckily the people seemed to have 
tremendous faith in them. 

Having dealt with the patients, I 
made some notes of such symptoms 
as I was capable of observing, and 
determined to ask the M.O. what 
it could be, just in case a serious 
epidemic was starting. Intrigued by 
my graphic description, he went up 
to look for himself a few days later, 
and returned, much amused, to report 
chickenpox. 

After that we got down to a list 
which the President had drawn up, 
of all the things that he urgently 
needed for the village before the 
winter. Clothing, of course. Food 
rations he was getting fairly regularly. 
He would much like a store for the 
winter, as they were sometimes cut off 
for as long as three months. Medical 
supplies, if possible; he did what 
doctoring was done in the community 
himself; the local doctors, it seemed, 
were all Right-wing, and had fied 
to Verroia for safety at the time of 
the E.L.A.S.. trouble. Now they 
dare not come back into the moun- 
tains for fear of brigands. I said 
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I would try to bring up a doctor 
for a day, since I understood that if 
they were with me they were safe 
from bandits. 

They needed slates to mend their 
roofs, wood for doors; cement, nails, 
staples, tools if possible. Could they 
have horses? And a plough? And 
some seed to plant? Books for the 
school were badly needed, and the 
women begged for needles, thread, 
wool, odds and ends of material for 
patching—everything would be of use. 

I dare not promise anything except 
the clothing, which was already in 
my store in Verroia, because I knew 
only too well how desperately scarce 
all supplies were; but I did promise 
that their wants should be put before 
the authorities and seriously considered. 

Business being finished, we moved 
into the Taverna, and all squashed 
round a very small round table, in 
@ very small room, with the windows 
hermetically sealed. The door was shut 
to prevent onlookers from watching 


us feast, and we got down to a huge 


meal. First, delicious little bits of 
offal, in an excellent sauce, eaten on 
chunks of bread. Then the lamb 
was carried in on the spit, still steam- 
ing, and was placed on a tray in the 
middle of the table. The President 
proceeded to tear off all the choice 
morsels and pile them up on my 
plate, watched anxiously by every- 
one. When I at last succeeded in 
conveying that I had more than 
enough, he made a sign to the gather- 
ing, and they immediately fell upon 
the lamb like ravening wolves, tore 
it to. pieces, and, having piled their 
plates, got to work with energy and 
loud, sucking noises. I had done all 
this several times before, and was 
well aware that I must face, on a hot 
August day, a huge plate of steaming 
hot lamb, served with no vegetables, 
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not even a sauce; but I still had not 
learned to eat it with my fingers 
with any skill or pleasure. My neigh- 
bour, whose plate was by now nearly 
empty, observed my feeble efforts, 
pulled an enormous clasp-knife from 
the pocket of his filthy trousers, and 
handed it to me with a grin. I was 
quite horrified with the thought of 
all the things this knife had un- 
doubtedly been used for, and had a 
longing to wipe it on my handkerchief. 
However, I managed to give him a 
sickly smile of thanks and got to 
work with it. 

The President, who, like most of 
the other men, had by this time 
finished a second plateful, was watch- 
ing me eagerly. The moment I 
finished my last mouthful he picked 
up a small wooden skewer which had 
been placed by his plate, rose to his 
feet, impaled one eye of the lamb, 
and with a bow held it out to me. 
I opened my mouth dumbly and 
allowed him to put it in, then telling 
myself frantically—oyster, it’s just 
like an oyster—I swallowed wildly, 
and, praying I should be able to keep 
it down, bowed to the President in 
thanks for this signal honour. 

While we drank our coffee he told 
me that the ladies of the village very 
much hoped to meet me. His wife 
had collected them at his house, and if 
I was willing we would go there now. 
I had noticed before that, in Macedonia, 
the women apparently never mix with 
the men on official occasions ; at these 
lunches I was always the only woman 
present. 

It was by now well after mid-day, 
and what with the enormous meal, 
the heat, and the crowds, I was over- 
come with a terrible desire for 
my siesta; Harry, too, came and 
murmured that we could take the 
horses and ride out a little way and 
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have @ rest ; however, there obviously 
was not time, so I told him sternly 
not to be so feeble, and we set off 
to visit the ladies. 

All the influential women were 
gathered in a small, dark, hot room, 
into which we had to insinuate our- 
selves; they all wore black and 
were in a tremendous state of excite- 
ment. Harry was kept hard at it 
answering questions: about our rations 
in England, our clothes, our schools. 
How old was I? Had I a husband? 
Had I any photographs of my family? 
Luckily I had a few snaps, and these 
were eagerly passed round. Finally, 
I said firmly that we really must 
get started with the scabies treatment, 
and would the ladies very kindly help 
with this. 

From experience I knew that the 
only possible bath would be the 
communal jam-making cauldron, and 
this was produced and set up outside 
the Taverna. The ladies bustled 
about boiling water in all containers, 
while the priest and the President 
caught and stripped a suitable victim. 
The poor little thing was literally 
covered with open sores, and I refused 
to have anything to do with him, 
saying that he must at once be brought 
down to Verroia to see the town 
doctor. Another small boy was caught, 
and he proved to be ideal, though he 
fought, bit, kicked, and screamed 
throughout the performance, amid 
shrieks of delight from his playfellows. 
However, he was finally scrubbed, 
dried, covered in ointment, and dressed 
in the few clean rags his mother could 
provide. 

The clothing was pitiful, nobody 
had more than rags, but these were 
nearly always clean, and the girls 
managed to look tidy with their hair 
washed and well set. 

After arranging with the President 
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that the treatment be carried out 
throughout the village, and handing 
over supplies to him, I said we really 
must be on our way ; it would be dark 
long before we reached Verroia. But 
there was no getting away without 
another glass of Retzina under the 
vine, and the President insisted on 
making a long and flowery speech, 
which Harry translated in detail. I 
replied as briefly as I dared, shook 
hands with everyone within reach, 
and was once more hoisted back into 
the saddle for the return ride. The 
President, and apparently everyone 
else who owned a horse, mounted 
too, and the whole cavalcade rode 
with us as far as the top of the hill 
beyond the village, where they turned 
back with much cheering and waving. 

I was so tired by this time that I 
dozed off whenever the horses had 
their feet on a patch of even ground 
for a few minutes, only to be rudely 
awakened when they came to the 
next climb. 

It was dusk before we reached 
Polydendre, and after we had drunk 
more coffee, shaken hands all round 
and made polite speeches, the moon 
was up, turning the mountain-sides 
to silver and making the valleys 
look black and sinister. It was so 
bright that it almost seemed that we 
might be able to get right down to 
river -level that night, though the 
ferry would probably net be working 
at this hour. However, we had no 
such luck; we had noticed clouds 
banking up behind us in the late 
afternoon, and before we had crawled 
very far down the track the storm 
broke, with thunder and lightning 
and truly tropical rain. I stopped, 
and we both climbed into the back 
of the truck, where the canvas 
roof was more or less watertight, 
which was more than could be 
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said for the cab. The rain stopped 
in about half an hour, and the 
thought of my bed-roll was almost 
irresistible; but since we were on 
@ very steep slope there, I decided to 
drop down to the first flat stretch. 
Here we pulled off the track on to 
the coarse grass, and Harry at once 
got to work with the Tommy cooker 
and a tin-opener. 

Harry was a fat, elderly Greek, 
who had spent ten years of his life 
in America, and spoke English or, 
as he said himself, American very 
well indeed. He was absolutely in- 
valuable to me, looking after me in 
a most fatherly manner. He did my 
shopping, saw that my food was 
properly cooked by my landlady, 
arranged for my washing to be done, 
and gave me good advice. As a guide 
to correct social behaviour in Mace- 
donia he would have been hard to 
beat. He it was who told me that 
in Greece you must shake hands with 
your acquaintances and friends every 


time you meet or part, even if it be 
three or four times a day. 
He strongly disapproved of me to 


begin with. It was most improper 
for me to be there alone—to wear 
trousers for riding was absolutely 
scandalous; and it was not at all 
nice going up to the villages with 
only himself as chaperon. But he 
got used to it all in the end, and 
announced ene day that, “for a 
woman,” I was not doing too badly, 
which I felt to be high praise. 

This particular evening he produced 
@ very creditable meal, consisting of 
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shredded bully-beef mixed with oil 
and dumped on hunks of bread spread 
with goat’s-milk cheese. There was 
“English” coffee, followed by fruit. 
After that he climbed laboriously 
out of the truck with his bedding-roll 
and proceeded to insinuate it and 
himself under the truck with much 
grunting and scuffling. There he 
settled down for the night. I spread 
my roll inside the truck, crept into 
the blankets, and in five minutes 
was sound asleep. 

I awoke hours later, and heard 
the rain coming down steadily. Harry 
was moving about restlessly, and I 
imagined that he must be getting 
very wet, so I called out, “ Harry! 
Come on inside. It’s ridiculous getting 
soaked.” There was a great deal of 
scrabbling as he crawled out from 
under the truck, then he stuck his 
head through the flaps at the back 
of the truck and said, “ Miss Fanny, I 
sure am shocked at you suggesting such 
@ thing,” and his head disappeared. 

Annoyed at this priggish attitude, 
I called, “ All right, damn it, get wet 
if you want to.” Whereupon his head 
reappeared and he said, “ Miss Fanny, 
I does dislike to hear a lady use dat 
language.” It seemed, suddenly, so 
incredibly amusing to be lying in an 
army truck on a very wet, remote, 
and dark Greek mountain-side, and 
there to receive a lecture on correct 
behaviour from a Greek interpreter, 
that I laughed until I became almost 
hysterical. Through the back curtains, 
by the light of a small torch, Harry 
regarded me gravely. 





IN THE BAY OF ISLANDS. 


BY THOMAS WOODROOFFE. 


Less than eighty years before our 
turbine - driven, oil- burning cruiser 
anchored off the town of Russell, 
the principal export of New Zealand, 
apart from whale oil, had been human 
heads. An unmarred specimen with 
a good tattoo fetched a hundred 
pounds, and quite a number had 
gone from these parts to “make 
curious and beautiful ornaments for 
the best room in the house,” as one 
enterprising trader suggested to a 
prospective client in England. 

But by the time we arrived off 
the sleepy little town, trade in this 
primary product had been discouraged, 
the whales had moved elsewhere, the 
old roaring days were over, and 
Russell’s sole industry was what the 
French describe as Tourisme. Some 
came for the camping and sailing, 
others for peace and quiet; a few— 


very few—to visit Waitangi across 


the Bay, where an officer of the 
Royal Navy signed the Treaty with 
the Maoris which brought New Zea- 
land into the Empire. But most 
people came to Russell for the sword- 
fishing. And, whatever she liked to 
say in her Letter of Proceedings 
about “ exercising the ship’s company 
away in boats under sail,’ that was 
precisely the reason why H.M.S. 
Dunedin heal come to spend a week 
in this sheltered bay. 

Swordfishing in New Zealand waters 
was nothing new—local sportsmen 
had enjoyed it for years—but the 
rest of the world had known little 
of its possibilities until Zane Grey, 
that successful author of Wild West 
romances, caught a thousand-pound 
marlin off Cape Brett. The whole 
of America—at twenty cents a word— 


soon heard about that, and Russell 
suddenly found itself on the tourists’ 
map. 

At half-past eight one fine summer’s 
morning a hired motor-launch came 
alongside with a roar of her powerful 
engines, and four of us set out for 
a day’s fishing. She was run by 
a disillusioned individual called Bob, 
who told us that he had brought her 
round from Auckland, where she was 
built, and would take her to Fiji 
if he saw any money in it. 

While our bow-wave gently rippled 
the glassy waters of the bay, Bob 
told us it was going to be a scorcher, 
but that one day was as good as 
another for swordfish. “‘ Might kill 
two fish on the same day,” he said ; 
“then again, you might go out every 
day for weeks and never get a bite— 
just luck, it is. Chap came out here 
from England, all set to catch a 
record fish. We sat out there for a 
fortnight, and, at the end of it, all 
he’d caught was sunstroke.” We 
changed the subject. 

The cruiser was a toy ship in the 
distance, and we were heading out 
of the bay when Bob started to 
teach us a little about swordfishing. 
‘* Never tried it before ? No, I didn’t 
think so by the look of yer.” If you 
felt a gentle nibble at your bait, we 
learned, it was most likely a kingfish. 
** He’s a lazy sort of fellow, a king- 
fish, likes a bit of time to make up 
his mind, so give him a few seconds 
before you strike.” A swordfish was 
different. If your line ran out some 
way then stopped, this could be 
“old Swordie ” first making off with 
the bait between his jaws, like a dog 
carrying a newspaper, before stopping 
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to juggle with the bait so that he 
could swallow it end on. When 
you reckoned it was half-way down 
his throat you struck, and then the 
fun began. But if, without any 
preliminaries whatever, your line 
suddenly flew out with a screech a 
couple of hundred yards or so, then, 
according to Bob, there was no 
bloody doubt at all. It was a mako 
shark. ‘Greedy, mad beggars they 
are, take your trace, line, and rod as 
well if you don’t watch out—hope 
we don’t get no mako today,” and 
Bob looked us over without enthusiasm. 

We were clear of the bay by now, 
and its approaches had imperceptibly 
become the open sea. ‘‘ Time we got 
some bait.” Bob had his eye on a 
cloud of gulls circling near a rocky, 
brown islet. As he put the helm 
over, there was a sudden ripple across 
the water, as if some giant had scattered 
a handful of gravel. With raucous 
shrieks the gulls swooped down on a 
shoal of small fry which had broken 


surface in a mad rush to get away 


from the kowhai. We wanted those 
kowhai to use as live bait; and 
when we threw over a few unbarbed 
hooks with red flannel lures, the 
kowhai fell over themselves to get 
at them. In under a minute we had 
hauled in half a dozen. 

“ That'll do, I reckon,”’ said Bob; 
“always get some fresh when we 
want °em—stupid damn fish, kowhai.” 
He threw them into a tank of salt 
water until they were needed. 

The use of a big-game rod and reel 
was included in the boat hire, and I 
was handed a stumpy rod of black 
palm, whatever that was, with as 
much reverence as if it had been 
W. G. Grace’s first cricket bat. ‘‘ Used 
by that Mr Grey himself,” Bob almost 
intoned. Then he hooked one of the 
kowhai near the dorsal fin and threw 
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it over the side, while I let thirty feet 
of line run out. 

With the bait presumably swimming 
round in somewhat dazed and dispirited 
fashion, I settled myself on a bucket 
seat in the middle of the stern-shcets 
and prayed that no mako would catch 
sight of my dismal kowhat. 

Bob lit a cigarette and gazed 
dreamily at the horizon, thinking, 
no doubt, of the veteran sportsman 
Mr Grey. Suddenly I felt a nibble ; 
‘*Give him time,’ I remembered, 
and did nothing. There it was again— 
now for a kingfish, I thought. Here 
goes. I arranged my hands on the 
rod, dipped its head, then leaned 
back and struck with all my strength. 

“ Better reel in,” said Bob quietly, 
handing me back my rod as I picked 
myself up from the bottom boards, 
“he most probably got away with 
your bait.” 

“Dreaming, you were, while Mr 
Kingfish had a nice comfortable dinner 
and you wait till he’s finished before 
you come to”—Bob reminded me 
of an old seamanship instructor when 
I was a cadet: ‘“Can’t let that 
happen too often, don’t get all that 
amount of bites.” He glanced at 
me coldly as he hooked on another 
kowhai fresh from the tank. 

The sun beat down from a cloudless 
sky as we rose lazily to the long swell 
coming in from the Pacific. Bob was 
yarning to the others in a low voice 
about the time Zane Grey and his 
friend “‘ Cap ”’ Mitchell fought a marlin 
for over four hours and how the boat 
travelled miles out to sea in the 
process. Our engine was stopped, 
and the water in the bilges made 
an oily gurgle as we rolled. 

Bob stopped short in the middle 
of a sentence when my reel gave a 
whirr. “‘ Don’t brake yet,” he warned, 
“let her run out till she stops—acts 
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like a swordie.” About a hundred 
yards of line had run out when it 
stopped and went slack. “ Reel in 
the slack careful,” Bob had a hand 
on my rod; “first sign of strain, 
strike like hell; then watch your 
braking, better only use your thumb- 
stall. Now then.” 

I jerked the rod back. There was 
something on the end this time, 
and no mistake. The line raced out, 
thrumming under the strain, and 
what with keeping a steady pressure 
with my thumb on the line, it was 
all I could do to keep hold of the 
rod. ‘“‘ Leave the brake alone; let 
him run,” Bob cautioned. The reel 
was one of those patent affairs which 
were supposed to rend before the line 
could part, but Bob did not trust it 
with a beginner; after all, no one 
could part a line with only his thumb. 

“There you are!” Bob shouted 
suddenly. ‘‘A swordie; I thought so.” 

About two hundred yards off, a 
long shape, pinkish-brown in the 
sun, leaped out of the water and 
appeared to be slithering along the 
surface on his tail. He disappeared 
for a second, then he was out again 
with a wild leap into the air, and I 
could see him twisting and shaking 
his head as if he were trying to get 
rid of the hook in his throat. I had 
not known of any thrill to compare 
with seeing a monster weighing any- 
thing up to a quarter of a ton come 
flashing into the sunlight, and at the 
same time feeling his strength through 
the rod. It was your muscles against 
his. He kept up this frenzy for, I 
suppose, @ mere three minutes or so— 
although it seemed like hours. Then 
he sounded, and the line slackened. 

“Reel in,” Bob urged; ‘‘keep pump- 
ing him the whole time,” by which 
he meant hauling back on the rod 
then suddenly dipping the head to 
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reel in the slack one had gained. I 
was dripping with sweat, my back 
and arms ached, and I almost longed 
for the line to part. 

Then suddenly he was off again 
with a rush. “Let him go till he 
cools down a bit,” said the voice 
at my shoulder; “funny thing, you 
know, but when a swordfish is hooked 
he always makes off north - east, 
heading for the Kermadecs ’—Bob 
waved one hand vaguely towards the 
horizon—“ nobody’s ever been able 
to explain why, not even Cap’ Mitchell 
—but there it is, must be instinct.” 

Whatever it was for the average 
swordfish, my chap was not thinking 
about the Kermadecs. He had broken 
surface about a hundred and fifty 
yards off on our starboard quarter 
and was heading straight for us in a 
series of curving leaps, each of which 
carried him thirty feet through the 
air before he landed with a splash. 
“Reel in, for Pete’s sake!” Bob 
yelled. When he next appeared, 
zooming out of the water like a 
torpedo that had run wild, the sword- 
fish was heading straight for our 
boat, and so close that I could piainly 
see the line leading out of his mouth 
and yards of slack threshing out 
behind him. Without waiting to 
observe any more details I dived for 
the bottom of the stern-sheets. 

Bob leaped forward to start the 
engines, leaving the four of us side 
by side on our hands and knees on 
the bottom boards, praying hard. The 
wooden sides of the boat looked very 
thin and flimsy, and in that couple 
of seconds we remembered all we 
had read about the time H.M.S. 
Leopard went into dry-dock and they 
found a broken-off sword sticking 
into her side. It had gone through 
an inch of copper sheathing and six 
inches of teak. This beauty, we felt, 
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would have no difficulty in neatly 
skewering four naval officers, and I 
was wondering whether the sword 
would break off before it reached 
Torps, who was on the outboard 
side. We listened to Bob swearing 
as he cranked a reluctant engine. 

Then came a noise like a loud 
gulp, a queer sort of whistling as a 
shadow raced across the stern-sheets, 
an almighty slap—and we were being 
drenched with water. ‘“‘ Swordie”’ 
had sailed over us like a steeplechaser 
to land on his belly about ten feet 
from the boat. Bob was back just 
in time to grab the handle of my 
rod as it was disappearing over the 
stern. 

My thumb-stall had been lost in 
all the excitement, so I used the 
patent brake on the reel at last. For 
a time all seemed to be well, the fish 
did not break surface, and after a 
bit the line stopped running out. 
“He’s getting tired,” I thought tri- 
umphantly, and started pumping. The 


line reeled in easily—far too easily. 
““You’ve only got the weight of 
your own line there,” said Bob as 
I kept on pumping in the hope that 
by some miracle there would be a 


fish on the end after all. “‘ You lost 
that feller,’ and there was neither 
sympathy nor surprise in his voice, 
only resignation. When, suddenly, 
the bare end of the line came flipping 
in over the surface of the water I 
felt curiously glad. Perhaps it was 
because I had looked a gallant enemy 
in the eye (or very nearly so) and did 
not care to see him in defeat, perhaps 
my arms were tired—I don’t know. 
Whatever the reason, I was careful 
to hide such subversive thoughts 
from Bob and the others, and appeared 
suitably downcast and contrite when 
Bob took my rod without another 
word. He seemed to be used to this 
sort of thing. 
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But the others were not, and they 
had plenty to say. 

“Well, of all the——,” they started 
in chorus. 

I tried to blame the brake, but 
the post-mortem only became fiercer, 
until someone suggested bringing out 
the sandwiches and what goes with 
them on every wardroom picnic— 
the bottle of sloe gin. 

“Golly,” said Bob, sucking his 
moustache after half a mugful, “ good 
stuff that.” He began to cheer up, 
and even told me that I had had 
hard luck. 

The other fishing - boat close in 
under one of the brown islands astern 
of us seemed to be having no joy. 
To seaward the horizon was a clear- 
cut line, and we rolled heavily under 
a blazing sun until the middle of the 
afternoon, when Torps, who was some- 
thing of a fisherman, hooked another 
swordfish. There was nothing eccentric 
about this chap—he made straight 
for the Kermadecs—and Torps fought 
him from the boat without our using 
the engines. Bob said this was the 
sporting, the New Zealand way; he 
did not approve of the American 
method of using the boat to run level 
with the fish while keeping a steady 
strain on the line until he had tired 
himself out. “It’s the engines which 
catch him—not the fisherman.” We 
winked at each other at this first 
bit of criticism from Bob of his hero 
of the thousand-pounder. While this 
chap leaped and slithered and generally 
went on like a bucking broncho, we 
got almost as much kick out of watch- 
ing as the fisherman holding the rod. 
At the end of an hour’s hard tussle— 
and to our relief after my display— 
Torps hauled a fair-sized fish along- 
side the boat, and Bob became almost 
cordial. While we leaned out over the 
gunwale and were surprised that the 
“sword”? was not longer, Bob ran up 
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a little white flag with a marlin on it 
—the “‘ Swordfish Burgee ’—and took 
another long swig at the sloe gin. 
He deserved it. 

That, we decided, had expended 
our luck for the day; so with the 
swordfish lying secured across the 
stern, one large globular eye glaring 
at us reproachfully, we waved to 
the other boat still out there, and 
made our way in at full speed. But 
before we could be taken back on 
board, the swordfish had to be weighed 
with Torps standing alongside to 
have his photograph taken. ‘ Not 
too bad for a start off,’’ Bob announced. 
“ Three-twenty-pounder,” and, slung 
up by its head, the fish was con- 
siderably taller than the Torpedo 
Officer—even with his old Panama 
hat on. Then he had to sign his 
name, with all particulars, in the 
official journal of the Bay of Islands 
Swordfish Club—an institution founded 
and maintained chiefly for the benefit 
of Bob and his partner, who owned 
the only two fishing-boats. 


We arrived back on board looking 
forward to a nice long bath, a drink 
or two, a good dinner, and after it 
a@ lazy evening when we fishermen 
could relax and chew over the day’s 
events. That was the programme 
we had in mind when we burst into 
the wardroom. 

One or two people sighed and 
lowered their books with one finger 
still marking the place as we announced 
that Torps had got a three-hundred- 
pounder. But the Commander got 
up from the club fender with an 
ominous twinkle in his eye. 

“ Just in time, you chaps. You’ve 
been unlucky in the draw; but 
you’ve had a good day off, so it 
won't do you any harm. ‘Grand 
Ball’ ashore tonight. You're going 
in with the Commodore, and it’s no 
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use making a song and dance about 
it, your names have gone up to him 
and he’s giving you a trip in the 
barge—looking forward to your sup- 
port, he says.”” There must have been 
some pretty dirty work going on while 
we were away, but we said nothing. 

The Commander pressed the pantry 
bell, and it was only when we had 
our drinks in our hands that he 
finished what he had to say, “ and 
it’s Mess Dress.” He let that sink 
in. “It’s not a bit of use arguing; 
I’ve tried to get the Commodore to 
change it, but he’s got his ears back.” 

Mess Dress in Russell—gold lace 
down the side of our trousers—the 
hated ‘lightning conductors ’—minia- 
ture medals, white waistcoats, and all 
the rest of it. This was the rig normally 
reserved for dining at Government 
House or in foreign men-of-war, and 
was not even worn for one’s own 
dances at large places like Wellington 
or Auckland. But the Commodore, 
we discovered later, had been in- 
fluenced by the wording of the invita- 
tion card sent him by the Mayor of 
Russell. This bore the unfortunate 
words, “Grand Ball,” which was 
enough for an officer of his extreme 
punctilio. So there it was. We 
held an indignation meeting which 
lasted through our bath, a drink and 
a@ hurried early supper, and we were 
still feeling mutinous as we saluted 
the Commodore when he stepped into 
the stern-sheets of the barge. 

To make things worse, the sun 
was still brightly shining as we walked 
self-consciously along a sandy lane 
which led away from the town. We 
tiptoed furtively past the delphiniums 
and hollyhocks in the front garden of 
a small bungalow. Our patent-leather 
half-wellingtons were getting tight and 
our thoughts were of what sort of a 
show we were in for. We got our first 
hint when we suddenly came upon 
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the “Social Hall ”—a corrugated-iron 
affair painted brown, standing among 
the sand-dunes—and read a notice on 
the door, which requested Ladies and 
Gentlemen Not to wear shorts when 
dancing. The local wit had scribbled 
over the “ not.” 

The Commodore led boldly in. 
The hall was empty except for about 
half a dozen people standing near a 
trestle-table upon which the most 
conspicuous object was a large white 
enamel teapot. Our glittering little 
procession advanced across a floor 
of rough unstained boards, but we 
had not, as we fondly hoped, arrived 
at the wrong place ; for a fattish man 
wearing an open-necked shirt came 
forward to greet us. 

“Come in, Commodore and Gentle- 
men,” he roared, ‘make yourselves 
at home; always pleased to see the 
Royal Navy.” The Royal Navy was 
marvelling at the unusual decoration 
round the walls—a number of small 
Turkish towels hanging from a line. 
“We're just fixing the refreshments 
until the rest of the boys and girls 
arrive,” the Mayor continued. ‘“ Meet 
Mrs King here; you'll be eating 
some of her cake later on. And Mrs 
Willis, who volunteered to do the 
washing up.” He then turned to a 
neat and chipper old lady, whose 
white hair was drawn into a tight 
bun. ‘And last, but not least, 
Mrs Bulfinch. We call her grandma. 
Bit hard of hearing these days,’’ he 
added in a loud whisper, “‘ and she’s 
been having trouble with her teeth— 
had to send ’em down to Auckland 
for repair; but nothing would keep 
her away from this function.” 

“Auckland!” the old lady 
squawked, “nasty little jumped - up 
place; no sort of a harbour—why 
they ever wanted to make the capital 
there; and as for Wellington os 
words failed her, only her jaws kept 
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working in her indignation. But 
she was smiling when she turned to 
the Commodore, who, though baffled 
by these echoes of forgotten con- 
troversies, was listening with an air 
of polite interest. 

“How do, Cap’n? You mustn’t 
mind an old woman like me. My, 
a fine upstanding sailorman you are.” 
She stood away and looked him up 
and down. “Yes, give me sailors, 
not lubberly great louts like that 
Fred there.” 

** Now then, grandma, I'll be taking 
you home to bed in a minute,” his 
worship cautioned. 

But Mrs Bulfinch would not be 
silenced. She had taken a fancy to 
the Commodore because he reminded 
her of a harpooner she once nearly 
ran away with when she was a girl. 

The Commodore received this in- 
formation with the deference given 
to advanced age or extreme youth, 
but in spite of his fortitude he was 
beginning to wear a hunted look. 

“* Few of us have been here before,” 
he tried to change the subject, “ and 
we were all much struck by the 
beauty of the Bay as we steamed in.” 

“Not what it was, nothing like— 
why, I can remember...” Like 
some deaf people, grandma shouted 
at the top of her voice, and as her 
partner had to shout back, the finer 
points of any conversation with her 
could be, and were, appreciated by 
everyone else in the hall. 

The Mayor whispered to the rest 
of us that as a young girl she had 
come out from England in her father’s 
whaling ship. She married another 
whaling captain, but on a trip she 
made with him had seen him killed 
by a falling topmast on his own poop 
in heavy weather down off Stewart 
Island. She was one of the real 
old pioneers, and to her mind Russell 
was not the place it had been, now 
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the whaling ships had gone. And, 
as if to prove his words, we heard 
grandma’s voice, painfully distinct in 
spite of her lack of teeth. 

*“* Social Hall,’ they calls it.” She 
looked round her. ‘“ What’s so very 
social about it, ’d like to know. Why, 
by this time of the evening in the old 
days there’d have been bullet-holes 
in the roof and a couple of fights going 
on at different ends of the room. 
You’d have heard some good honest 
deep-sea language from real sailormen, 
not namby-pambies like this lot.” 

And the people who had been drift- 
ing in and had started dancing were 
extremely well behaved. If none 
was wearing shorts all were in such 
decided holiday rig that even the 
Commodore must have felt that we 
were @ trifle overdressed. Our once 
stiff shirts were already limp before 
we had joined in the dancing on the 
sandy floor, and we soon discovered 
the purpose of the decoration on the 
walls. Between each dance, after he 
had rewound the gramophone, the 
Master of Ceremonies (a pal of Fred’s) 
would examine the record he was 
putting on and announce in a loud 
voice: “* Now then, gents, wipe your 
hands and grab your pullets for a 
waltz,” or whatever it might be. 

The Commodore winced visibly the 
first time he heard this injunction, 
but he obediently lined up at the 
wall with the other gents before 
leading his next partner on to the 
floor, a cheerful lady whose nose was 
‘peeling from the sun. After a couple 
of hours’ hard work in the sweltering 
heat, when our collars had completely 
melted, the M.C. announced an interval 
for refreshments. The general crowd 
clustered round the trestle-table, but 
our naval contingent was taken to a 
smaller one a little removed—to the 
Mayor’s parlour, as it were. When 
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we had been handed cups of scalding 
tea, grandma beckoned the Commo- 
dore to follow her. 

“You come along o’ me, Cap'n,” 
and with a broad wink she led him 
off to a corner, where she turned her 
back to the room and proceeded to 
rummage among her petticoats. 

“Can’t expect a real sailorman to 
drink that wishy-washy stuff,” she 
remarked as she stood up with a 
bottle in her hand. “I knew we'd 
need it,’’ she poured a generous whack 
into the Commodore’s cup, then into 
her own, “but don’t let Fred and 
them other wowsers see. Russell’s 
dry, you know, and Fred’s very 
strict—in public.” Then she thought- 
fully laced our cups of tea also with 
some spirit, which cannot have been 
so very much less potent than the 
‘ Square-face’ the old whaling crews 
used to drink. After the interval the 
Commodore gave grandma his arm 
for an old-fashioned waltz, which she 
danced with a look of rapture on her 
face and better than most of the 
young people in the room. 

Even grandma’s hooch had dried 
out of us long before eleven o’clock, 
when the Commodore made his excuses 
and said that he could not keep his 
boat waiting. And though grandma 
snorted that her old man used to 
keep his boat waiting for three days 
when he did a bit of drinking, we were 
allowed to depart after promises to 
stay till the end next time. 

“T hardly think that we need 
make the rig Mess Dress at Russell 
in the future,’”’ the Commodore an- 
nounced with a twinkle in his eye 
as we were going off in the barge, 
‘‘ and anyhow, next year we'll see that 
we have the dance on board ; though 
how we'll ever get grandma ashore 
again—but that’s a problem we’ve got 
twelve months to think over.” 





CONVERSATION PIECE. 


O Maea, fay, or most enchanting maid, 
How shall I blame thee, 

If, a young subaltern with all to learn, 
Thou didst inflame me 
(Thy pages on my knee), 

And I from drill-book and from ‘ C. T.’} strayed 
In sad abstention, 

And to thy tales of doughty exploits paid 
Undue attention ! 


Nay, for I owe thee much. In literature 
Thou badst me stay 

To seek and know the best ; to count me blest 
If having sought thee, 
And haply bought thee 

(On Indian paper-stall), I felt quite sure 
Of noble reading, 

What time the train pursued its weary way 
With little speeding. 


Pray, Maga, pacify my troubled soul, 
Shall I too write 

Like Joseph Conrad, say, or Ian Hay ? 
Wilt show to me 
Thy recipe 

Of lettered compound hidden in the bow}, 
That magic bowl, 

Whereof the contents slowly come to light, 
A perfect whole ? 


Maga respondet. 


“No hard-set rule have I. From such as write 

I merely try 

In no exalted mood to choose the good. 
Well may I pause 
To lay down laws, 

Since every subject’s welcome save the trite. 
Take now my best 

Endeavour in brief phrasing to comply 
With your request.” 





1 C.T. = Manual of Combined Training. 
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** First take the subject: to it you must add 

Of interest the fat, 

With seasoning of subtle reasoning ; 
Then mix with it 
A pinch of wit, 

And let it boil and simmer till it’s had 
The froth well drained ; 

Then pour the wine of mellowness on that 
Which has remained.” 


Ah! Now, O Maga, I begin to see ; 
Thou would’st infer 

We need a theme gay with a transient gleam 
Of dainty wit 
Passed over it, 

And mellowed with the wine of subtlety ; 
With interest warm 

To lend to reason’s hesitating air 
An added charm ? 


Maga respondet. 


“You follow; yet if missing from the bowl 
The magic fire 
(Not to be bought, acquired, or even taught), 
The compound’s dead, 


Inert as lead, 

A sodden mixture lacking life and soul. . . . 
What am I citing ? 

The gods’ own gift of torment and desire, 
The gift of writing.” 


I thank thee, Maga, and I wish for thee 
The best from Fate ; 

I rather doubt my magic flame went out 
When bit by bit 
It first was lit ; 

Now Ian Hay may sleep in peace for me ! 
I too shall slumber, 

Content in calm expectancy to wait 
For thy next number. 
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COMMENT. 


THE unhappy events in Czecho- 
slovakia were a fresh warning, if one 
were needed, to parliamentary democ- 
racy in general and to members of 
Left Wing non-Communist parties in 
particular. What has happened in 
Czechoslovakia is very much what had 
already happened in Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania. The tech- 
nique was the same and the result 
was the same. The technique, which 
follows faithfully the teaching of Lenin, 
is for the Communist Party in any 
country, always a minority, to begin 
by forming a united front with other 
parties of every shade of Red, from 
crimson to light pink. At first the 
Communists are neither unreasonable 
nor greedy. All they ask is to be on 
an equal footing with their colleagues, 
with one or two offices in the Govern- 
ment, not apparently of the first im- 
portance, though carrying the control 
of the police and some other functions 
which become especially significant in 
times of crisis. These modest demands 
having been gratefully conceded, at first 
the marriage of true Left Wing minds 
runs without impediment; but not 
for very long, for presently difficulties 
arise. The police become a little 
indiscriminate in their arrests; or a 
paper is suppressed ; or someone who 
is not quite, but very nearly, in one 
of the parties of the Coalition is 
brought to trial on a charge of offences 
against the State. 

The non-Communists in the Coalition 
begin to protest, only to discover that 
they are powerless to intervene. They 
can resign, to be replaced by more 
amenable men, or they can stay on 
and hold their tongues. Thereafter 
they sit, like a fascinated rabbit in the 
presence of a weasel, watching the 
approach of their fate. They can do 
nothing about it, because by this time 


the Communists have penetrated into 
all the key positions. The police, the 
army, the courts of law, the Press, the 
trade unions, and propaganda have 
fallen one by one into their grip. The 
blows strike nearer home; and one 
day the non-Communist ministers find 
that they themselves are to be the 
next victims. They had thought they 
were faithful colleagues, if not ‘ fellow- 
travellers’; but it appears that, on 
the contrary, they are conspirators, 
counter-revolutionaries, and Fascists. 
So they disappear, by flight, imprison- 
ment, or execution; and one more 
country goes into the bag. 

Nearly thirty years ago Lenin wrote 
out complete instructions for aspiring 
Communists. Unfortunately, very few 
people outside the Communist Party 
have taken the trouble to read this 
illuminating little guide-book. Hitler, 
too, wrote a book in which he warned 
the world of his intentions. A good 
many people read it, but very few of 
them believed he could mean what he 
wrote ; but he did; and so did Lenin. 
If a man falls for the three-card trick 
once, he may merely have had too 
sheltered an upbringing. If he falls 
twice, he is being—to put it mildly— 
a little too innocent to be allowed to 
travel about alone. 

That Czechoslovakia should have 
retained for so long the semblance of 
independence was mostly the achieve- 
ment of Dr Bene&. His position in his 
own country, and indeed in Central 
Europe, was unique. With President 
Masaryk he was a founder of the 
Czechoslovak state in 1918. He had 
upheld it against its enemies within 
and without, against Habsburgs and 
Sudeten Germans and Slovak Autono- 
mists. He seemed to be the perpetual 
Prime Minister of his country until in 
1938 he became the victim of Munich. 
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Seven years later, when he was able 
to return to his home, his credentials 
could hardly be impugned, for he was 
a national hero. But sooner or later, 
the Communists knew, they must have 
their reckoning with him; nor, when 
the last democratic defences had been 
breached, was the issue in doubt. 
For behind the Communists of Czecho- 
slovakia were the Russian legions. So 
long as the design prospered, these 
were content to stay in the back- 
ground ; but if their help was needed 
they were ready to march. To make 
this plain beyond the possibility of 
error, Mr Zorin, one of the Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Ministers, was in 
Prague for the coup, an outward and 
visible sign of the power behind 
Mr Gottwald. Military intervention 
was unnecessary. Dr Bene’ had as 
much hope of defeating Mr Gottwald 
in February as Kerensky had of 
defeating Lenin in 1917, or as any 
Liberal-minded, well-intentioned be- 
liever in democratic institutions and 
the force of the spoken word ever has 
of defeating a ruthless realist who 
knows exactly what he wants and does 
not care how he gets it. As the result 
of the revolution Dr BeneS remains 
President, a prisoner in his palace, a 
rot fainéant for as long as he fancies 
the part, or until Mr Gottwald and his 
masters in Moscow decide that the 
moment has arrived when he can 
safely be eliminated. For the second 
time, as President of the Republic, he 
has seen his country delivered bound 
‘into the hands of an enemy. 

Swifter, if not more tragic, has been 
the fate of Jan Masaryk, bearer of a 
name honoured throughout Czecho- 
slovakia. Gifted, cultured, witty, and 
sensitive, he had many friends in this 
country. His heart was in the West, 
even if latterly at international meet- 
ings his vote was usually with the East. 
He once said that he wanted to be 
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able at any time he liked to ride in a 
tramcar down Wenceslas Square in 
Prague and say, “I don’t think much 
of our present Government.” Between 
such a man and the tyrants of Prague, 
or of anywhere else, there was little in 
common. He loved justice, tolerance, 
freedom, and peace : he hated oppres- 
sion in all its forms. No one who 
heard his words when the Charter of 
the United Nations was passed at San 
Francisco is likely to forget them ; for 
his simple and passionate sincerity was 
like a beacon in the gloom of formal 
and carefully prepared allocutions. 
Soon afterwards his dearest wish was 
granted and he went home. Now he 
is dead, not so much perhaps because 
he despaired of the republic and would 
not survive its ruin, as because he felt 
that nothing less than his death would 
convince the world of the truth of 
what had happened in his country. 
These events in Czechoslovakia, like 
the earlier industrial troubles in France 
and Italy, are a further step in the 
education of our own Socialists and 
Trade Union leaders. They are being 
taught what they may expect if they 
allow the Communists to filter into 
their organisations. The open member- 
ship of the Communist Party is no 
more than about 40,000; but the 
danger, as in an iceberg, is not in the 
part which all can see, but in that 
which is hidden. No outside person 
knows the full figure of this secret 
membership, but it is undoubtedly 
high. Communists have penetrated 
deeply into the Co-operative Move- 
ment, serving on and in some places 
controlling the local management com- 
mittees. They have insinuated them- 
selves into all sorts of normally in- 
nocuous bodies, such as local parents’ 
associations or the committees of 
housing estates. As yet they have 
hardly troubled to reach the apex of 
any pyramid: they are content to sap 
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the foundations. The leaders of the 
Labour Party have at last and very 
tardily awakened to the danger and 
are doing what they can to stir the 
rank and file from their long lethargy. 
Above all, they distrust and dread the 
operations of the Communists inside 
the Trade Unions. They are setting 
side by side the statements which 
Mr Arthur Horner, Secretary of the 
Mineworkers’ Union, makes when he 
is ‘co-operating’ with the Govern- 
ment to secure an increased output of 
coal, and those he made when he was 
among his Communist friends at the 
Party Conference in February. The 
contrast is significant. The tiger, which 
took that famous ‘ fellow-traveller,’ the 
young lady of Riga, for her ride, had 
the appearance, when it started, of 
being a friendly domestic beast. 

The Trade Unions are by no means 
the only vulnerable spots. Mr W. J. 
Brown, the Independent member for 
Rugby, who has a knack of blurting out 
uncomfortable truths, lately reminded 


the House of Commons of the presence 
of avowed Communists in key posi- 


tions under the Government. He 
went further. He referred specifically 
to one gentleman at the Air Ministry 
and to another who is Private Secretary 
to a Cabinet Minister. The Civil 
Service Association in its reply did 
not challenge the accuracy of Mr 
Brown’s facts: it merely questioned 
the propriety of making political 
allegiance the test of employment 
under the Government. No one will 
dispute the soundness of this maxim 
in normal times and as applied to the 
ordinary political parties. But the 
times are not normal and the Com- 
munists are not an ordinary political 
party. What is astonishing is that 
we had to wait until the middle of 
March for the Prime Minister to pro- 
nounce the ban against the employ- 
ment of Communists in positions where 
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they might imperil the safety of the 
country. For what we have received 
we must be thankful, but if the only 
persons to be purged are the avowed 
Communists, the larger part of the 
problem remains. We can only trust 
that M.1.5, which is apparently to 
make the recommendations, will not 
be pedantic in interpreting its duty. 
Two and a half years ago in Canada 
several apparently respectable citizens 
were found to be deliberately parting 
with secret information to Soviet 
agents; and when caught in the act, 
most of them, so far from showing any 
contrition, made it clear that if they 
had the same opportunities again 
they would act in exactly the same 
way. Anyone who is tempted to think 
that that is the kind of thing which 
happens only in Canada, might ask 
himself how it was that in 1942 all the 
particulars of the North African land- 
ings were carried to Moscow. The 
disclosure, from a military point of 
view, did not much matter: the 
Russians were our allies and kept the 
secret to themselves. What did matter 
was that certain officers holding the 
King’s Commission recognised an obli- 
gation to a foreign government which 
transcended their duty to their own. 
What happened then was a foretaste 
of future possibilities— when the 
Russians are no longer our allies. 
During the war we had some experi- 
ence of the workings of a Fifth Column, 
and in 1940 we clapped Sir Oswald 
Mosley and his henchmen into camps 
or prisons. We were undoubtedly 
right to take such action and they are 
undeniably lucky to be Britons; for 
in most countries of the Continent 
their fate would have been much 
sharper, and Sir Oswald Mosley, if he 
were still alive, would certainly not be 
holding meetings now. Yet neither the 
British Fascists nor the Link, on the 
most unfavourable construction, were 
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nearly as dangerous as are the Com- 
munists and the crypto-Communists 
to-day. In numbers, in technique, and 
in the success with which they have 
wormed themselves into places of 
influence, they are a far more formid- 
able force. They are professionals 
where the others were amateurs. The 
back-benchers of the Socialist Party 
who periodically clamour for drastic 
action against Sir Oswald Mosley and 
his men are like people who complain 
of a smoky chimney when their house 
is on fire. 

Such reflections added urgency to 
the steps which were taken to realise 
Mr Bevin’s proposals for a Western 
Union. It cannot be said too often or 
too emphatically that we are running 
a@ race against time. We have lost 
Eastern Europe ; we have lost Central 
Europe ; we have lost all the Balkans 
except Greece. Can it be supposed 
that this westward movement will halt 
with the subjection of Czechoslovakia ? 
Bismarck used to say that he who 
controlled Bohemia controlled Europe. 
The very nature of Russian Imperialism 
compels it to go on; because, what- 
ever may be the truth of the Marxist 
theory that bourgeois and Communist 
orders cannot exist peacefully side by 
side, what is quite certain is that 
Moscow cannot tolerate the spectacle 
of free peoples anywhere. Particularly 
repugnant is the slightest sign of 
intellectual revolt among the satellites. 
The prospect of an election in May in 
Czechoslovakia, with a probable reverse 
for the Communists, had much to do 
with the timing of Mr Gottwald’s coup. 
The certainty that the Finnish election 
in July would go against the Left was 
behind the recent demand for a pact. 
The fox that has lost its tail will not 
be happy until every other fox in the 
world has been similarly mutilated. 

So the revolution in Czechoslovakia 
had other and less disheartening results. 
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On 17th March Britain, France, and 
‘ Benelux’ signed a fifty-year treaty 
of military aid and economic co-opera- 
tion—possibly the prelude to an even 
closer union and assuredly a warning 
to aggressors. On the same day the 
Congress of the United States received 
a Presidential request—of a nature 
without precedent in an election year 
—for the reintroduction of conscrip- 
tion. Opinion in America, and par- 
ticularly in Congress, has also stiffened 
about the urgency of the European 
Recovery Programme. The original 
British Credit was negotiated in 
December and only passed Congress 
in the following June. The European 
Recovery Programme is making much 
better time. Americans have been 
quick to take the fresh hint that if 
Europe is to be helped at all, it must 
be helped quickly; and, above all, 
before the process of attrition goes 
any further. A shrewd observer of the 
American scene has recorded that a 
month ago the question was whether 
the Marshall Plan was asking too 
much, but that after the news arrived 
from Czechoslovakia, people were ask- 
ing whether the Plan was enough. 
The dire truth is that most of Western 
Europe, labouring in its present dis- 
tress, is unequal to repelling unaided 
a sustained political offensive. The 
countries are like sick men who may 
at any moment be summoned from 
their beds to exertions for which in 
their enfeebled state they are unfitted. 
No one can be positive where the next 
blow will fall, in France, or Italy, 
or Scandinavia ; but that it will fall 
somewhere and soon is almost certain. 


So far as this country is concerned, 
the sands (and dollars) are still running 
out at an alarming rate. The American 
Credit is now exhausted and, should 
further help not be forthcoming, in 
two or three months’ time, if not earlier, 
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we shall be hard put to it to buy food 
and essential raw materials from over- 
seas. The new Economic Survey 
frankly admitted that “without further 
substantial external aid’’ we could not 
recover our economic stability or 
maintain a reasonable standard of 
living. Nor was this the bleakest of 
the news in that discouraging docu- 
ment. It went on to intimate pretty 
plainly that if we get the external aid, 
and if we increase our productivity, 
and if we improve our workmanship, 
and if we do not ask for higher wages 
or distribute larger profits, we may 
struggle through without positive 
disaster. That is the hope, depending 
on an array of dubious ‘ ifs.” On the 
other hand, if any one of these con- 
ditions is not fulfilled, next winter we 
may face something like catastrophe ; 
and this, if it comes, may be irrepar- 
able. Almost worse, on a long view, 
than a shortage of food would be 
a drying up of the supply of raw 
materials, which would create un- 
employment in the present and a 
diminished export in the future. The 
crucial question, therefore, is whether 
the Government can persuade people 
that the storm is coming before it 
breaks, or whether wisdom will only 
come to them when they have been 
drenched to the skin. 

The Government talks and writes 
boldly, but even now its acts do not 
always conform with its words. A 
minor example is the continued realisa- 
tion of our capital assets in South 
America. This may be necessary, but 
prompts the disquieting thought that 
we are sacrificing our future well- 
being to our present necessities. We 
get the cash now, but will lose the 
dividends hereafter. Nor will the 
cash bring us much advantage if it 
is only to be pocket-money for Mr 
Strachey, to help him finance unprofit- 
able bulk purchases of meat, maize, 


and the like from Argentina and other 
South American countries. 


The version of an eye-witness sug- 
gests that the riots in Accra were a 
worse business than would appear 
from the rather meagre accounts which 
have reached this country. On 28th 
February a procession of African ex- 
servicemen tried to present a petition 
to the Governor of the Gold Coast on 
the subject of the resettlement of de- 
mobilised soldiers in civilian life. The 
procession carrying the petition was 
passing through the ceremonial arches 
on the road to the Castle when it was 
stopped by the police. During the 
argument that followed, it is said that 
someone lost his temper, fired off his 
rifle, and killed an ex-serviceman. 
This deed provoked a storm of protests, 
and the police, alarmed by the anger 
of the crowd, threw tear-gas bombs. 
The procession then broke up in dis- 
order, the stream flowing back to 
Accra, where it met another stream of 
people, who were indignant for quite 
a different reason. They had come 
into the city to shop, having received 
some assurance that on that day the 
prices were to be reduced ; whereas 
they presently found that these were 
mostly unchanged and that some were 
higher than ever. The two crowds, 
moved by this double grievance, worked 
themselves up into a true African 
frenzy, with rioting, window-smashing, 
and looting; and before order was re- 
stored twenty-two people had been killed 
and more than two hundred injured. 

Mr Rees-Williams’ suggestion that 
the Communists were behind the riots 
does not quite cover the facts. No 
doubt any of them who were about 
were stirring up mischief, and every- 
one with any knowledge of West 
Africa knows how easily the crowd 
may be moved to violence. On the 
other hand, it appears that the in- 
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habitants of Accra had some genuine 
grievances and were not handled 
either tactfully or wisely. 


Two opinions may be held on the 
propriety of writing the Life of a man 
before he is dead, although if the 
subject himself does not object, no one 
else has mueh right to complain. Yet 
the practice inevitably imposes on the 
biographer a reticence which must in 
some measure detract from the value 
of the work and the veracity of the 
portrait. The necessary absence of 
something that is true may be as dis- 
torting as the presence of something 
that is false. But if General Collins, 
in his Life of Lord Wavell,’ cannot 
answer one or two questions which 
will occur to his readers, at least he 
gives a clear account of Lord Wavell’s 
achievements in the early years of the 
war. We are inclined to forget how 
remarkable these were, early success 
being under the shadow of later failure 
and being anyhow eclipsed by the more 
decisive, though not more spectacular, 
victories of Alexanderand Montgomery, 
who had so much that Wavell lacked. 

In the autumn of 1939, when he 
went to North Africa, he found in 
Egypt an incomplete Armoured Divi- 
sion, an Indian Brigade, a few British 
battalions, and four regiments of 
artillery, in Palestine one overworked 
Division, and, for the defence of the 
Sudan and the East African colonies, 
three British battalions, some com- 
panies of Sudanese infantry, and five 


~ hundred men of the Somaliland Camel 


Corps. In fact, his strength was about 
40,000 men all told. The Italians had 
215,000 men in Libya and rather more 
than that in East Africa; and a year 
later, when they entered the war, the 
disparity was only a little less marked, 
for they had about 450,000 men and 
Wavell about 85,000. Nor was this 
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the sum of our disadvantage. The 
Middle East was starved of equipment. 
What trickled out of the factories was 
going by priority to the Expeditionary 
Force in France and after Dunkirk to 
re-arm the troops in England. Wavell 
was short of everything, especially of 
planes and tanks, and, with the fall of 
France, his entire strategical scheme 
collapsed. Finally, his base was a 
neutral country, whose attitude was 
often an enigma and whose cities were 
swarming with enemy nationals, so 
that military secrets were never safe. 

History has surely no precedent of 
a@ general in such shape taking the 
offensive. Yet in six months Wavell 
launched no fewer than nine cam- 
paigns ; every one of them was under- 
taken against a numerically superior 
foe; and six out of the nine were 
completely successful. That record 
alone entitles him to a high place 
among commanders. He had much 
of the quality of Marlborough. He 
was resourceful and original, tenacious 
and immensely industrious, imbued 
with the spirit of attack. Above all, 
he was a soldier who knew how to 
handle his men, and a natural diplomat 
who could thread his way surely 
through the maze of Middle Eastern 
politics. He was indeed such a leader 
as the hour and place demanded. As 
General Collins emphasises, nothing 
could shake his composure: he could 
‘meet with Triumph and Disaster And 
treat those two impostors just the 
same.” The news that France had 
surrendered was brought to him while 
he was playing golf at Gezirah. He 
read the telegram, put it in his pocket, 
and remarked: “ Well, I don’t think 
I can do anything about it.”” We are 
not told how skilfully Drake finished 
his game of bowls on Plymouth Hoe, 
but we do know that Wavell played 
the next two holes in bogey. 


1 ‘Lord Wavell (1883-1941): A Military Biography.’ By Major-General R. J. Collins. 
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He took fearful but calculated risks 
with his meagre resources; and for a 
while he won. His most resounding 
victory was Sidi Barrani, the first 
British military success of the war. 
The odds against him were four to one, 
while in the air the Italians had 250 
fighters to 60 British. In tanks, in 
guns, in equipment of every kind 
Graziani had an overwhelming superior- 
ity. Yet Wavell attacked, won his 
battle, and bundled the Italians out of 
Cyrenaica, capturing 38,000 prisoners, 
240 guns, and 70 tanks. That risk, 
and other risks nearly as great, came 
off; his luck held until the end of 
January. Then it turned and there- 
after ran against him. General Collins 
even fixes a day as the turning-point— 
29th January, when Metaxas, the 
Greek dictator, died; for Metaxas 
had never wanted the British to send 
a force to Greece, and his successor, 
Papagos, had not been in control for a 
fortnight when he began to ask for 
help. How far did Wavell resist a 
move which was to bring ruin to his 
campaign in North Africa? That is 
one of the unanswered questions. How 
far was it really necessary to send 
troops to Greece ? General Guingand, 
in ‘ Operation Victory,’ suggests that 
in the end the Greeks changed their 
minds and did not want us to come. 
That is another unanswered question, 
and for the moment we must be con- 
tent with Field-Marshal Smuts’s ver- 
dict that ‘“‘ Honour was saved, and a 
given pledge was kept.” The Greek 
adventure ended in catastrophe; in 
Africa, Rommel with the newly arrived 
Afrika Korps chased us back to the 
borders of Egypt; and Wavell’s two 
attempts to resume the offensive were 
expensive failures. He was, in more 
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than one sense, back to 1940; for in 
Greece and Crete he had lost not only 
large numbers of men, but valuable 
and at the moment almost irreplace- 
able equipment ; while in the Western 
Desert practically all his armour had 
been destroyed. 

Then he was replaced and sent to 
India. The decision was undoubtedly 
right. Napoleon used to demand 
lucky generals (though he did not 
always get them); and when an army 
begins to lose faith in the battle- 
winning quality of its commander, it is 
time to change him for someone else. 
Undoubtedly Wavell made mistakes 
in those last months. He was slow to 
realise that hazards which were per- 
missible against Italians were a bad 
gamble against Germans. He con- 
tinued to dissipate his strength in 
operations which, however brilliant in 
their results, were unfitted to a time 
when he should have had every man 
and gun in the Western Desert. The 
decision to hold Tobruk possibly paid 
a dividend, but put a terrible strain 
upon our depleted naval forces. The 
last two offensives into Cyrenaica were 
neither so carefully prepared nor so 
competently led as was the earlier and 
successful attack. 

Yet when this has been said, nothing 
can quite eclipse what Wavell did. 
With inferior forces and an almost 
empty armoury, he laid the vaunted 
Italian East African Empire in the dust 
and gave to British arms their first 
victory after a long sequence of reverses. 
Perhaps, therefore, the last and wisest 
word should be with one of our leading 
statesmen, who once observed that if he 
were a soldier he would pray to be pro- 
tected from the fate of being a British 
general in the first stages of a war. 
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